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This Week: Father and the Boys Lay Concrete —By K. J. T. Ekblaw 
Next Week: How New Jersey Farmers Go to the Sea for Manure 





Rests 


J HARRY DO. SQUIRES | 





Guard Against 
Roughage Shortage 


A full silo not only protects you 
against a poor hay crop, but in- 
sures your cattle a fresh, succu- 
lent, milk-producing roughage that 
will greatly reduce your feed bills. 
Get a Craine Silo. The Craine is 
the silo built with triple walls, 


The inner wall is of upright fitted 
stayes, then a wall of Silafelt, water 
and frost-proofing and outside is the 
spiral smooth finish Crainelox cov- 
ering—no hoops, no lugs, no weak 
spots, but protection in every inch 
of space. 


Rain, juice, frost, air—nothing 
penetrates the Craine. It is an in- 
vestment in a PERMANENT 
building that pays you rich divi- 
dends eve year and eliminates 
the need of a new silo every few 
years. 


You can rebuild your old broken 
down stave silo into a new, per- 
manent, handsome Craine and save 
half the cost of a new silo. DO IT. 


Write today for beautifully 
illustrated booklet. Special 


discount allowed on early 
orders. 


CRAINE SILO CO., Inc. 
Box 120 Norwich, N. Y. 


CRAINE 
Mitr) | OS 











Engine Prices Lower 


2H-P. Pulls 2.75—Now $ 39.95 
4H-P. Pulls 5.8 —Now 79.50 
12 H-P. Pulls 14.5 —Now 229.50 
30 H-P. Pulls 35.0 —Now 625.00 
All other sizes—3, 6, 8, 16 and 22, cut in pro- 
portion—Stationary, Portable and Saw-Rig 
styles. WITTE Log Saws $50 less than others 
ask for outfits as . | sell on Lifetime 
Guarantee against defect—%-Day Test— 
Cash or Terms. Catalog Free. 
WITTE ENGINE WORKS, 

1802 @akland Ave.. KANSAS CITY, MO. 
1502 Empire Bidg.. PITTSBURGH, PA. 


SPRAY, cise 
POTATOES 

















For blight, destroying Sage. fleas and beetles, spray witb e@ 


Red Jacket or Yellow Jacket Traction Sprayer of 


THE OSPRAYMO LINE 


Strong constant pressure drives fine spray mixture 
| 


home to every part of follage—above and below. 
Spray potatoes, beans, vegetables——2, 4 or 6 rows at 
once, No cost fer 
power. Don’t buy any 


sprayer until you know 
the OSPRAYMO Line. 
Includes power orchard 
rigs, barrel, bucket, 
knapsack and hand 
Fas Write direct 






oday for catalog to 
Field Force Pump Co. 
e 


Elmira, N. Y. 








BERRY PLANTS 


Strawberry Plants, earliest, latest, largest, most pro- 
ductive and everbearing varietics. Raspberry, Black 
berry, Goosebemy, Currant, Grape, Dewberry Plants 


VEGETABLE PLANTS 


Rhubarb 






. Hop, Ecg Plant, 
Pepper, Lettuce Plants 


FLOWER PLANTS 


Columbine, Foxglove, Canterbury Bells, Anchusa, Del- 
phinium, Gaillardia, Hibiscus, Hollyhock. Lily of the 
Valley, Rudbeckia, Shasta Daisy, Sweet William, and 
other Perennials; Aster, ‘ansy. Ageratum, Dahlia, 
Iris, Gladiolus, Gnapdragon, Chinese and Japanese 
Cosmos, Begonia, Canna, Larkspur, Firebush, 
. Phlox, Portulaca, Salvia, Salpiciossis, Ver- 
Scabiosa, other Annuals. ROSES 
HRUBS 


Asparagus 
Seet liflower, Celery, Sage, 
Onion, Sweet Potato 
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Fruit and Crops 


Timely Work in Orchard and Field 

















Fruit Outlook Encouraging 
ALVAH H. PULVER 

Announcement is made that the 
towns of Hilton, Lyons and Morton 
have been designated by the depart- 
ment of agriculture, as markets where 
government inspection of fruit and 
vegetables may be had. The inspec- 
tors are available from the Buffalo 
office of the federal bureau of mar- 
kets, with inspection limited to ship- 
ments that have moved in interstate 
commerce. To the fee of $2.50 for a 
half car or less, and $4 for more than 
a half car and up to a car, the actual 
expenses of the inspector are added. 

The outlook for all fruits in west- 
ern New York is good thus far. In 
many sections the apple and peach 
prospects appear most promising, 
while cherries seem to promise one 
of the largest crops in recent years, 
according to the buds, but, of course, 
much may happen between now and 
harvest time. The frosts of last Jan- 
uary did practically no harm. Twigs 
taken from the trees* and placed in 
warm water soon blossom out. Tests 
of Baldwin, Spy, Russet and Green- 
ing apples show a full blossoming. 
The Sodus fruit farm is looking for a 
crop of 500 tons if all goes well with 
the season. This will be the largest 
crop ever taken from the orchards, 
which includes the Montmorency, En- 
glish Morellos and a few sweet vari- 
eties. 

Preparations are being carried on 
at the Geneva station for starting two 
important horticultural investigations 
this spring. One will deal with the 
small fruits and the other with truck 


vegetables. The object is to obtain 
accurate information regarding the 
history and characteristics of the 


plants which may be used in breeding 
work. In connection with the plans 
the station will grow both small fruits 
and vegetables on an extensive scale. 





How I 'Grow ‘Early? Potatoes 
L. DIEFFENBACH, SULLIVAN COUNTY, PA. 
Fairly deep planting is essential to 

a good crop of potatoes. However, if 

planted too deep in early spring, they 

may be a long time coming up, with 
the result that they may become 
chilled and rot before sprouting. After 
several years’ experience we have 
found a very practical way of raising 

a good crop of early potatoes. 

After the ground has been prepared 
and is in good, fertile condition, we 
ypen furrows about 6 inches deep to 
be used as row. We drop the seed 
n these furrows and cover the pieces 
vith about 2 inches of soil. The sun 
warms the seed under its light cover- 
ing and the plants come up quickly. 
When they are just nicely through 
the ground we go over the field with 
This does not harm the 
potato plants as they are down in the 
furrow. The harrow works dirt down 
on them at the same time destroying 
all weeds. 

It is only a matter of a few days 
and the plants are again above this 
new covering. They are harrowed 
again This process is continued un- 
til the ground is level when we pro- 
ceed to cultivate, finally  hilling 
slightly. 

The advantage of planting in this 
manner is that the potatoes get an 
early start through shallow planting 
and are still deep enough eventually 
to insure an abundance of moisture, 
plant food and room for development. 


Seeding the Oats Crop 
J. N. GLOVER, PENNSYLVANIA 

Oats generally follow the corn crop. 
As manure is usually applied to sod 
before the corn, no other fertilizer is 
needed or pays on the oat crop except 
16% acid phosphate applied at from 
150 to 300 pounds per acre. 

When oats are not followed by 
wheat to get a stand of grass for hay 
and pasture, clover and timothy seed 
are sown with the oats in the grass 
seed box of the drill. When grass 
follows oats, the soil shéuld be har- 
rowed and rolled or packed better to 
get a better and more level seed bed. 

Plowing for oats should be done as 
early in the spring as possible, after 
the soil is dry enough to be worked. 
A log chain attached to the plow beam 
and to the singletree of the horse in 
the furrow, will pull under corn stalks 
to be covered by the furrow so they 
will not interfere in harrowing and 
Grilling. 


— 


From two to three bushels of clean- 
ed oats are usually seeded, though a | 
lighter seeding is preferable where | 
grass seed is to be sown with the oats. 
The heavier seeding seems necessary 
on heavy soils. Where smut is pres- 
ent, the seed should be treated before 
arilling with formalih or formaldehyde 
to kill smut spores. 

After oats are drilled, it is best to 
roll the field immediately, should 
there be many clods or corn stalks on 
the surface and to make an even sur- 
face to harvest the crop. Oats may 
be seeded on corn ground simply by 
disking ahead of the drill, and a good 
crop grown, especially where the old 
corn stalks and stubble are not bad, 
In this way oats may be grown with 
less expense in time and labor, thus 
decreasing the cost of production. 


Inoculating Legumes 

When soy-beans, clover, alfalfa and 
vetch are to be raised on fields where 
such crops have not been grown be- 
fore it is necessary to inoculate to 
insure successful growth. Sometimes 
farmers find that inoculation is not 
necessary, but this is due to the fact 
that years ago some legume had been 
grown there and the inoculation ex- 
ists, or else inoculative bacteria are 
earried in sufficient quantity on the 
seed. 

There are various methods for in- 
oculating fields where legumes are to 
be grown for the first time. The 
common method is to scatter broad- 
cast on the land about 500 pounds of 
soil from a field that has produced 


the crop successfully, immediately 
harrowing it into the soil. This 
method is very simple and usually 


entails no expense outside of the labor 
of application. 

Another method is known as the 
soil and seed method. This consists 
in placing the seed in a large wash- 
tub or similar contrivance, pouring 
in a little water and stirring the mass 
thoroughly in order that every seed 
is moistened. And care is taken that 
the seed is not made soaking wet. A 
small quantity of soil from the field 
which has raised the crop success- 
ully, one quart to a bushel of seed, 
is then mixed thoroughly with the 
moistened seed. This will make the 
proper inoculation. The dryer the 
inoculating soil the more easily the 
mixing may be done. 

The third method that has proved 
successful is the use of artificial cul- 
tures. These cultures are diluted and 
the solution used to moisten the seed. 
Artificial cultures may be procured 
for a~~" of the common farm ‘egumes. 


Driving Crow Out of Corn ‘ 
L. L. TAPMING, SCHENECTADY CO., N. Y. 

There is probably nothing so qnnoy- 
ing as to put in a piece of corn and 
have it pulled by crows. Tarring 
corn is an old remedy, and it is the 
most successful of all preventatives. 

A great many do not use this rem- 
edy for the reason that the corn sticks 
in the planter and causes trouble. 
People used to apply plaster to re- 
move this difficulty. Plaster today is 
almost unknown. By all means sub- 
stitute no phosphate. In place of 
plaster for the last five years I have 
used sifted wood ashes. After tar- 
ring the corn, I apply the ashes, mix- 
ing thoroughly. Then allowing the 
corn to lie in the sun, occasionally 
stirring it up, in a couple of days it 
is dry enough to be used in a planter 
or drill. 

I think there is more virtue in this 
remedy than simply keeping away the 
crows, the tar seems to keep away the 
water if a rainy spell comes after 
planting, and the ashes not only keep 
away the cut worm but seem to stim- 
ulate the growth of the corn. It takes 
but little coal tar for two or three 
bushels of corn and but little wood 
ashes. Also without doubt the tar 
keeps the cut worm away. People 
often tar the corn too much but from 
my experience with this remedy, the 
ashes and tar have never affected the 
germination. 





Garden Specials—Too many people 
plant only the common annual vege- 
table crops. Every garden should 
have a part reserved and occupied 
by the perennial crops such as aspara- 
gus, rhubarb, some horseradish, and 
if space allows, small fpuits such as 
strawberries, raspberries and a few 
currants and gooséberries. 
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SIDING 
CEILING 


We canfurnish for immediate delivery 
any style of the Penco: roofing orsiding, 
or 





Send for catalogue for fire doors, metal lath, 


corner bead, culverts, welded tanks, 
steel lockers and shelving. 


PENN METAL COMPANY 
| 0 First St., JERSEY CITY, N. J. 4 


a 
25th & Wharton Sts., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
W rite your neareat office <4 


HARDER SILOS | 


Silage keeps perfectly 
in a Harder Silo 


No air can get in and that means 
no mould or decay. All winter you 
have clean, fresh, moist silage 
that will keep your stock in fine 
shape and bring more dollars into 
your pocket. 

f"¥_ The Harder has led the silo 
field for 23 years. Its worth is 
proven. It would be a mistake 
to buy any silo before you 


send for our free booklet 
on silos and silage 

















Good available territory 
open for live agents. 


‘Harder Mfg. Corp. 
Box 13, Cobleskill, N. Y. 








MR. SEED BUYER 


METCALF PAYS THE FREIGHT 


Money back if not as represented. Let us know what your re- 
uirements will be and we will send samples. All our Clover, 
isike and Alfalfa is American Grown and our seeds are test- 

ed for and germination at the New York Experimental 

Station at Geneva. N. ¥ 














* Per bushel of 62 Ib- 

Metcalf’s Kecleaned Medium $16.50 
Genuine Mammoth 7.00 
A Per bushel of 60 Ibs 
Metcalf’s Recleaned $12.50 
Grimm Alfalfa, Certified 30.00 
» @ er ©! s. 
etcalf’ s Reclesnad $13.50 
—<— Per bushel of 60 ibs 
Metcalf’s Recleaned White Blossom 7.50 
' er Tbs: 
Metralf’s Recleaned $4.00 
Of 46 Ibs. 
Metcalf’s Recleaned $4.00 





B. F. METCALF & SON, inc. 
216-216% West Genesee St., Syracuse, N.Y. 
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GET BROWN’S FACTORY PRICES | 
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others. Remember I pay freight sell 
my te you, - 











Free Catalog in colors explains 
how you can save 


_ 

money on Farm Truck or Ro 
or wood wh 

any running 

gear. for 
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Wheel Co. 
2 Ge St.,Quieey Ju. 


THE JOYNT BRAND 
Pure Unbleached Hardwood Ashes 


THE BEST FERTILIZER by Test. A 
and profitable fertilizer for all growing crane” 
tobacco and truck 





grow 
Agents wan 


ing down. ited. 
Address JOHN JOYNT, Lucknow, Ontarie, Canada. 
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Father and the Boys Lay Concrete 


And They Make Many Improvements Around the Farm—By K. J. T. Ekblaw 







ELL, boys, let’s take a vacation 
:}, tomorrow and get this sidewalk 
fF fixed up for Mother that she has 
A. heen keeping after us for all year. 
What do you say, boys?” asked 
Dad Boyd. 

“I’m game,” responded Ted with alacrity. 

“So am I,” agreed Will, “anything for a 
change. I’m getting the spring fever stick- 
ing around waiting to get in the fields ; seems 
as if it is never going to dry out.” 

“But it’s good weather for concrete, so 
we'll just get at it in the morning. There is 
no danger that the stuff will freeze this kind 
of weather, and there’s 


part of cement to 4 parts of gravel. That 
gravel is good and clean, so we can feel safe 
about it. We can mix it up pretty wet, tamp 
it well, and we can finish the top out with the 
wet stuff that works up so we will get a nice 
smooth finish. Mother doesn’t want it like 
glass, anyway.” 

The measuring box was set on the board, 
and twice filled and emptied with gravel. 

“Now a bag of cement,” said Dad. And 
on it went. 

“One on each side now, shovels in deep, 
and over she goes,” ordered Dad. “Turn it 
over dry a few times till it’s all one color, 


Will. “Come on, Dad, lets put a concrete 
step at the milk house.” 

“All right,” agreed Dad. “It sure needs 
fixing. But we’ll have to do a little form 
fixing first.” 

The carpenter tools were gotten out and 
with some scrap lumber the step forms were 
soon in place. Two steps had to be construct- 
ed, and to prevent settling a little excavating 
was done to provide a footing. Then the 
work of mixing and filling went on, though 
the mixture was not made quite so wet. Two 
batches of concrete were amply sufficient to 
fill the forms and make the footing as well. 

“Now tomorrow morn- 








just enouvth pep in the 
air to keep you working * 
well,” said Dad. 

The next morning the 
family were up betimes, 
as farm families usually 
are. 

“Feed us up strong 
this morning” ordered 
Dad. “We’re going to do 
a big job today, Mother 
—fix up your sidewalk.” 

“You don’t mean it!” 
exclaimed Mother, amaz- 
ed. “Well, it’s about 
time; I nearly fell again 
last night over that loose 
board, and it’ll be a bless- 
ing to get it nailed 
down.” 

“No boards this time 
—solid concrete that’ll 
stick till kingdom come.” 





a 








“Oh joy!” said mother, 
with real joy in her voice. 
“Won’t that be fine! The 


A Concrete Feeding Floor That Save Every Bit of Food for the Hogs 


ing we'll be out here 
bright and early and take 
the facing boards off be- 
fore the cement sets en- 
tirely. Then we can 
paint the surface over 
with some cement and 
water mixed up like 
paint, and all the marks 
of the boards will be 
gone,” said Dad. “But 
we'd better make sure 
that no one comes along 
and sticks their heels in 
this.” So the steps were 
carefully protected with 
boards. 

“That’s another job 
done for goofl. What’s 
next?” 

“How would it do to 
put a concrete cover over 
the well?” asked Will. “I 
never step on that old 
well cover but what I’m 





The 90 hogs shown on this concrete feeding floor weighed nearly 218 pounds each at seven afraid I’m going to tum- 


concrete walks are sO months, and topped the market when sold. With a concrete feeding floor no feed is lost and the ble in.” 


easily kept clean and 

nice, and they don’t get 

so ‘skiddy’ like the boards do. Well, you'll 
get a real breakfast then—the hens are lay- 
ing to beat the band and you can have all the 
eggs you want; and I’ll get up an extra sup- 
ply of sausage.” 


To Work With a Will 


Thus reenforced, the concrete gang went 
to work with a will. Within a few minutes 
the old board wa'k was a thing of the past. 
Spades and shovelg Were brought into play 
to dig out the dirt to a depth of a few inches, 
and a bed of well-tamped gravel laid down. 
Then the forms went up—2x 4’s nailed to 
stakes driven into the soil along the line of 
the walk, those along one side slightly lower 


. than on the other so that the completed walk 


would have good water drainage. 

“All right, now how are we going to run 
this?” asked Dad. “How will it be if I do 
the finishing, while you boys do the mixing 
and placing?” 

“Anything you say. Let’s get busy.” 

The old mixing board was brought up. It 
was still in good shape, for the cement had 
worked into the boards_and solidified and no 
decay germs could enter. A few nails around 
the strip at the edge and it was ready. 

“What’s the orders?” asked the boys. 
“What is the mixture?” 

“Well,” said Dad, judiciously, “let’s see. 
Nobody but people will ever walk on this so 
I guess 4 inches thick will be heavy enough, 
but we want it to last, so let’s make it one 


hogs are kept in a healthy condition to make rapid gains 


then we’ll put on the water and mix it up.” 
How They Did It 


In a few minutes a wet mass of plaster-like 
consistency lay spread on the board. The 
wheel barrow was brought up, the wet con- 
crete hurriedly loaded into it, and in a min- 
ute it was dumped between the forms and 
spread out. With the tamper it was worked 
down, then Dad took a board with a straight 
edge and struck it off carefully, filling any 
hollows that developed, with a trowel. Then, 
while the boys mixed a new batch, he first 
smoothed it with a wood float, then with a 
steel, until it lay smooth and even. And so 
the work went on; every few feet a cross 
board was put in, and removed after the ce- 
ment had set a little, so as to divide the walk 
up in to blocks and prevent shrinkage cracks 
and cracks from uneven settling. By noon 
the walk was completed. 

“Guess we’d better leave these forms on 
here for a day or two,” observed Dad. “That 
will give the conerete time to harden. We 
want to keep off of it till the day after tomor- 
row—it’s a nice job and we want to keep it 
that way. If it gets too hot tomorrow— 
we'd better give it a good wetting down— 
it'll dry harder that way and look better too.” 

“Well, what next?” asked Dad. “Do you 
feel like doing some more?” 

“Sure,” said the boys. “This develops my 
pitching arm,” declared Ted. 

“Tt sure needs some developing,” remarked 


“That’s a good idea,” 
responded Dad. “Never 
thought of that. If we cover that with con- 
crete it will be real safe, besides it will be 
the best way to keep the water clean. I guess 
we'll just take out that old brick well curb 
while we are working at it and replace it with 
concrete. Then we can lay the cover right on 
= 
Tackling the Well 


“ This was a little more difficult, because it 
involved building a double set of forms with 
a four-inch space between them. But the 
three went at it energetically, and by night- 
fall the forms were in place. 

“Guess we'd better lay off for a while and 
get the chorés done before we go to bed, 
don’t you think?” inquired Dad. “I for one 
am ready to withstand a little sleep.” 

The next morning they were at it soon 
after breakfast. Ted carefully removed the 
form boards from the steps and applied a 
coating of cement wash, which left the sur- 
face fine and smooth, while Will carried 
water and gave the walk a good soaking. 

“Don’t you think this would do to walk on, 
Dad?” he inquired. “It seems pretty hard.” 

“Yes, but you would find that it would 
crack very easily under weight. Concrete 
ought to be allowed to set for at least a couple 
of days, and no heavy loads should come on’ 
it for a couple of weeks. Of course walking 
on these walks tomorrow will be all right, 
but even so a heavy load would crack the con- 
crete.” (Continued on page 285) 
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The Deciding Factor 

From all reports the politicians are but- 
toning up their vests for a busy summer sea- 
son in preparation for the campaign at the 
primaries next fall. This promises to be an 
interesting year with the candidates for 
office, and many an eloquent speech for the 
rights of farmers and the glory of agri- 
culture will echo among the hills at the time 
of summer gatherings and fairs. With a 
big year ahead on farm legislation and good 
men and only good men needed, it is no easy 
matter to pick out the winners from among 
those striving for office. Noise and prom- 
ises must not be allowed to carry the day. 

When a poultryman lays his plans for 
flock improvement, he goes to his records on 
performance and the cackling hen at the 
time of culling the flock stands no chance 
unless past performance shows her worth. 
The handsome dairy cow cannot withstand 
the auction sale unless her past record at 
the milk pail entitles her to her board, and 
the potato grower never saves for seed the 
tubers from a potato plant which has as its 
only merit a good looking top. In every case 
it is past performance that counts, and so 
it must be in the legislative halls when farm 
bills are up for passage. The politician 
problem is a bigger farm problem this com- 
ing season than ever before, and past per- 
formance should be the deciding factor in 
drawing the farmers’ vote. 





Uncle Sam, Printer 

At last, there is some one at Washington 
who believes Uncle Sam should step out of 
the wholesale printing business, and confine 
his publishing efforts to literature which is 
of benefit to all of the people and not to a 
scattered few. Filing his report as chair- 
man of the House committee on printing, 
Representat*ve Kiess urged reduction of 
government printing to a useful 40 publica- 
tions, with an annual saving in the printing 
bill of more than $2,000,000. Even in these 
days of billion dollar finance, a small saving 
of two millions is a very worth while econ- 
omy. 

The wholesale way in which Uncle Sam 
has e-tablished himself in the printing busi- 
ness has been at a cost that taxpayers con- 
sider an unfair burden. The number of 
journals, magazines and periodicals which 


have been published and distributed free by 


the government reached a grand total of 266, 
only about 15 per cent of which according to 
Representative Kiess, should be continued. 
Many of these have been agricultural bulle- 
tins it is true, but even in the agricultural 
work, there has been great waste. With 
wireless and radiophone market reporting 
an established plan for the transmitting of 
government data, much can be done, and at 
once, to reduce wastage along this line. 
Government technical bulletins of value to 
special commercial interests only should be 
discontinued as free publications and turned 
over to the public at cost or not at all. Free 
printing, such as the farmers’ bulletins for 
instance, is justifiable if it actually reaches 
the public, but free printing has been abused 
and the free publications distributed through 
Senators and Congressmen have been used 
in much the same way as the free seed priv- 
ilege. The bulletins are admittedly better 
than the seeds, however, but the taxpayers 
demand that they be handled within reason. 





That Voice of the Farmer 


Public opinion has given industrial leaders 
and striking employees the second warning 
not to meddle with public utilities or trans- 
portation. The first warning came last fall 
when the railroad strike threatened to tie up 
transportation. The second warning, even 
more emphatic, has just been given to the 
mine owners and workers in the coal fields. 
How long it will take individual groups of 
employers and unionized groups of workers 
to learn that united public sentiment is the 
strongest controlling factor in the United 
States remains to be seen. In defiance of 
public opinion, the railroad strike of last fall 
fell flat. In even more flagrant defiance of 
public welfare the coal strike, with its atten- 
dant purpose of inveigling the transporta- 
tion men, will fail. It cannot and shall not 
be otherwise. 

In this, as in many public problems this 
last year, the weight of farm public opinion 
has been immense. The National Grange and 
thousands of its subordinate granges have 
endorsed the continued operation of industry 
that affects public welfare. The tone of their 
endorsement has been such that those who 
make it their business to ferment trouble be- 
tween employers and strikers are highly dis- 
turbed. Farm bureau associations and other 
strongly organized agricultural societies are 
equally emphatic in their opinion. 





Surplus Will Not Die 


Milk surplus was not alone responsible 
or the difficulty in selling April milk by the 
poolers, but it was the effective weapon that 
brought to a head the controversy between 
the Dairymen’s league Co-operative associa- 
tion and the organized milk dealers. This 
old ghost of milk surplus has turned many a 
trick in the last ten years and generally to 
the benefit of dealers. This time, however, 
it seemed to work for the benefit of organ- 
ized dairymen in that it forced all parties 
into the limelight where their colors could 
be seen. It is better so. Dealers have been 
hitting farmers quite heavily between the 
shoulders this last year, with their individ- 
ual buying at some stations, bonuses at oth- 
er places, and pooling contracts at still 
other receiving points. No one has been 
_ sure whether he dealt with friend or 

0e. 

When matters came to a head on April 1, 
the poolers, who have been standing the cost 
of handling this milk surplus, demanded 
that dealers so buy their milk that all pro- 
ducers share and share alike on the surplus. 
Then the trouble started. In the old days, 
the dealers flung milk surplus in front of the 
dairymen as the reason f-r low prices. Now 
that the poolers will relieve them of that 
burden, they do not wish to let it go, and 
are fighting for the privilege of handling 
the surplus through individual dealings. 
And they are even offering a premium to do 
so. This surplus problem is a bad one, and 
will continue to be so just as long as it is 
allowed in the trade. The place for milk 
surplus is back on the farm or at the farm- 
er-owned plant. If this April’s fight will 
eliminate the surplus factor from the fluid 
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milk trade for once and all, it will be the 
biggest single achievement of the dairymen. 





Dangerous Reporting 


American Agriculturist has consistently 
been on the warpath against sensational 
newspaper reporting of farm affairs. Mis- 
leading or false articles in daily papers may 
do more harm to the cause of agriculture 
than the carefully prepared program of a 
dozen good farmers can correct. Just re- 
cently a serious case of this false reporting 
came up, and this time with reference to live 
stock interests. The panicky story ran: 


A new and dreaded disease attacking horses and other farm 
animals is reported by the United States public health service 
at Washington. This disease is said to be fatal to the animal 
infected in a short period of from 7 to 48 hours. No means 
have been found to control its ravages. 


This is an example of just the kind of 
“news” that should never appear. Not one 
farmer out of a dozen would place any faith 
in it at all, but it is matters of this nature 
that are continually taking up the time of 
farm leaders. Erroneous reports on farm 
affairs require continual investigation and 
airing. G. W. McCoy, Director of the United 
States Public Health Service at Washington, 
attacks this false report very coficisely, when 
he writes us: 


I do not know just how the report in question got out. Our 
service issued a newspaper release, but there was nothing said 
in that release or in our original publication about a new dis- 
ease that threatened domestic animals. As a matter of fact, the 
whole thing was a research matter. We have received a num- 
ber of inquiries from various parts of the country about this 
ao report. It seems that needless anxiety has been 
created. 


Needless anxiety is created, indeed, when 
such rumor goes the rounds. It is the duty 
of every farm leader to attack every such 
case of misrepresentation, and when enough 
pressure is brought to bear, daily papers will 
be more cautious in handling farm “news.” 





A Friendly Boomerang 


New Jersey has come to the front rank 
as the leading state in acreage of cranberries 
and the industry is growing rapidly. In 
Burlington county, New Jersey has the lar- 
gest cranberry growing county in the world 
with 54 per cent of the New Jersey bog area, 
which it happens is the same proportion by 
which New Jersey leads the nation in cran- 
berry acreage. Perhaps the reason why 
New Jersey tops the list is due to the effec- 
tive way in which cranberry growers have 
marketed their crop and so stimulated the 
industry. The American cranberry growers’ 
exchange, of which the New Jersey men are 
a leading and effective factor, has been built 
up closely along the lines of foremost busi- 
ness co-operatives. Its standard packages 
of standard berries sell without inspection 
when endorsed by the exchange. About 90 per 
cent of the total production in New Jersey 
goes through the growers own co-operative 
selling organization. 

The experience of the cranberry men in 
their sales work is one for the study of every 
other group of farmers, which is now or 
which contemplates in the immediate future 
selling co-operatively. It seems a safe opinion 
from their experience that the growers with 
the best co-operatives sales organization will 
bring fame and prosperity to their state. 





After the Sheep Killer 


The Pennsylvania department of agricul- 
ture, in which is now vested full authority 
for the enforcement of the state dog law, 
is after the owners of unlicensed dogs in 
earnest. Several hundred prosecutions have 
already been brought under the act with 
the result that the defendants have been 
compelled to pay a fine of $5, the costs, and 
in addition to take out the proper license 
for their dogs. This seems rather severe to 
those whose only reason for negligence was 
procrastination, but sufficient warning has 
been given and the citizens of Pennsylvania 
have already had four years’ experience with 
the dog law. 

The figures for 1921, just available, show 
that 3,228 sheep were killed by dogs in the 
Keystone state last year and another 1910 
were injured. The state paid $50,519 in 
losses for sheep, live stock and poultry, due 
to dogs, and killed 44,647 unlicensed dogs. 
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Radio Fancies Becoming Radio Facts 


Newest Invention Shows Its Worth for Business and Pleasure—By Carl Beck 


Everyone is Using It 


INCE the truths of radio are stranger 

S than fiction, to hear your own delegates 

to the legislature fight for your cause 

at the seat of government is quite as likely 

to happen as to hear a whole evening’s per- 

formance of grand opera, given miles away 

in the Opera House in Chicago, for instance, 
as was actually done. 

Even now, the morning’s newspapers carry 
on the front page that Senator New of Indi- 
ana talks by radio to his constituency 600 
miles away. Pressing legislation such as 
treaties resulting from the Conference on the 
Limitation of Armaments would not release 
Senator New to campaign his state, where 
ex-Senator Beverige is contesting for his 
seat in the primaries. Miss Robertson, the 
woman representative from Oklahoma, also 
addressed her constituency from Washing- 
ton. This venture into political campaign- 
ing by radio is causing much gossip and 
speculation in political circles. That which 
would have been ridiculed if suggested in the 
presidential campaign of 1920, only two 
years ago, is now being practised in the 
congressional campaign of 1922. 


emergency, whether of peace or of war, a 
message sent broadcast for cooperation can 
instantly reach every hamlet in the country. 


And the Boy Will Do It 


If there is a desire to introduce radio into 
your home and there is a boy in that home 
let him start with an inexpensive set and 
master that. Then a little later he will be 
able to do a great deal with a larger and bet- 
ter set that can catch the more distant broad- 
casting. If there is an amateur around con- 
sult him. He knows. He will tell you how 
far away the nearest broadcasting station. is, 
what is the best kind of instrument to get 
and may be willing to help you put it up. 
Unless you know the technical side of wire- 
less, assembling or setting up a radio instru- 
ment will not be as easy as assembling some 
familiar farm machinery. However, there 
is nothing complicated about a radio set ex- 
cept as everything unfamiliar is more or 
less confusing at first. So go ahead and try 
anyway. A radio instrument once set up is 
almost as easy to operate as a phonograph. 
In one sense of the word it is a new edition 
of the phonograph—a phongraph that 


ties will eventually have to supply the free 
broadeasting service in that field. Their 
benefits can be enjoyed by all inhabitants the 
same as concrete roads, schools and public 
libraries. 

Inventions and improvements are coming 
so fast that radio apparatus instead of look- 
ing like a small switchboard now appears in 
the dress of phonograph cabinets to blend in 
finish and design with good looking house 
furnishings. The more expensive sets now 
eliminate the need of head-band ear receiv- 
ers and the old fashioned phonograph horn 
used for loud speaking. Buying a “radiola” 
will soon be like buying a phonograph. How- 
ever, radio sets with the use of telephone re- 
ceivers and outside wire aerials which give 
satisfactory service, can be purchased from 
$15 up to $200, according to their power. 
Their receiving range varies correspondine- 
ly, although amateurs sometimes get remark- 
able results with the simplest of sets. 

Where the nearest or best broadcasting 
station is at a long.distance and requires a 
powerful receiving instrument, it might be 
much better to get co-operatively such a set 
in connection with a community organiza- 

tion—the school, the church 
ww, brotherhood, the grange, the 





It can be said without exag- 





geration that within the mem- 
ory of man no invention ever 
seized the people “by the ears” 


Red Hook Grange Gets a Radio 


farm bureau or some other so- 
ciety. 

An experiment is now being 
made where a high power re- 





as radio has done. It is the HE 


wonder of the age. From the 
free air you can now get news, 
music, entertainment, the latest 
and the best. 

Think what it will mean to a 
tired farmer and his tired wife 
and to the young people. After 
supper they sit down comfort- 
ably—no dressing up—no crank- 
ing up Henry—just a turn of 
the knob of your “radiola” and 
then hear a cencert being played 
50 or 100 miles away! A few 
neighbors can get together for a 
social evening, a dance, a con- 
cert or on a Sunday for a vesper 
service with even singing of 


hymns. 





The Time of Their Lives 
EANWHILE the young 


grange members of Red Hook in Dutchess county, N. Y., are 

now listening in on the world, and here’s how they did it, accord- 
ing to Master F. Palmer Hart of the Red Hook grange, who writes: 
“Our grange has installed a Westinghouse receiving outfit with a 
two stage amplifier. We have two additional stages of amplification 
and a Magnavox loud speaker. We find a large outfit necessary for 
best results. The radio was purchased with the idea of providing 
entertainment for the grangers and the community, as well as keeping 
in immediate touch with the New York markets. We are heavy ship- 
pers of small fruits, pears and apples. Buyers flock into our vicinity 
during the fruit season. They are in daily telephonic communication 


with the firms they represent and so know each detail of the market. 
We hope to overcome the advantage they have had, through the 
medium of radio. 

“We have the promise of an 8 a. m. market report in our ship- 
ping season. We will post the prices on bulletin boards placed prom- 
inently in the village. In this way the grange hopes to serve the 
community. Our apparatus is the best available, costing $350, which 
amount was raised by the necessary number of grange members 
pledging $10 each. This sum will be returned from the proceeds of 
concerts to be given from time to time. We have had our first con- 
cert at which 112 people attended, although no effort was made to 
secure a large audience. 

“The radio apparatus we have is entirely satisfactory and I rec- 
ommend it to inject enthusiasm into the granges. The programs 
being broadcasted are most liberal and varied. You may have a 
choice of music, singing or lectures almost any evening. And, with 
our agricultural college considering the installation of broadcasting 
apparatus for disseminating knowledge of value to farmers, it seems 
that every grange should hurry to install a radio receiving outfit and 
be in touch with the world.” 


ceiving set in a certain country 
community is being hitched -up 
with a local telephone central. 
It will be able to receive from a 
longer distance what less power- 
ful sets can not. It is expected 
that every farmer served by that 
telephone central can receive 
through the telephone in his 
home the news, music or enter- 
tainment brought to the central 
by radio. There is much yet to 
be tried and worked out in this 
connection. 





Cleaning Out Old Pipe 


S I went to Allentown, Pa., 
A after my mail last Satur- 
day, writes John A. White, 
I found one of your papers in 
the road. While reading it, I 
saw where a man had a pipe, 





men and the boys “carry 
on” the progress of 











laid from spring to house, that 








was filled with rust. He can well 





radio through their experiment- 
ing. Radio engineers have in- 
vented and manufacturers have produced 
apparatus, though considerably behind in 
meeting the phenomenal demand. It is the 
amateur of the country who is more respon- 
sible than anybody else for the sudden prom- 
inence of radio broadcasting. For years 
amateurs all over the country have been ex- 
perimenting with the sending and receiving 
of dot-dash-dot messages by wireless. As 
each invention came along introducing radio 
telephony and permitting speech and music 
to be heard by wireless, the amateurs attach- 
ed new parts to their wireless set and had the 
time of their lives. They began to pick up 
speeches, news of games, music and jazz. 
Picking these things out of the empty space 
proved more fascinating than football, 
motorcycles or automobiles. These amateurs 
arranged it so that father, mother, family 
and friends could listen in and enjoy the 
great outside world while quietly sitting by 
their own firesides. 

The amateurs put up their own aerial 
wires and usually assembled their own sets 
and do still. All over the country there are 
radio clubs made up for the most part by 
young men and boys. Tinkering and exper- 
imenting with radio is a practical education 
for the youth of the country. There is more 
fun, more drama, more mystery and more 
life to this thing called radio than anything 
else. On top of that there is a chance to 
serve the family, the community and Uncle 
Sam himself. The army and navy especially 
encouraged amateurs so that in times of 


bridges distance and lets you hear the human 
voice and music in the original. 

Before long, instead of anybody worrying 
about loneliness on the farm we will all be in 
“a stew” because we cannot get a moment’s 
peace! It may become so that it will get on 
our nerves to think that the whole of an 
afternoon, that looks so peaceful, is fairly 
jabbering jazz or concerts every minute. But 
most of us will take our chances on that. 
The danger will be that we may feel that 
we are missing something that is very life 
itself and as free as the air, and that is the 
hardest thing of all to bear. 





Broadcasting the News 


ROADCASTING, the sending out of 
B news, music and entertainment by 

radio, is at the moment made from 85 
points of consequence. They cover every 
state in the Union. Some broadcasting sta- 
tions have a regular program from 11 o’clock 
in the morning until 10 o’clock at night— 
news, weather forecasts, market reports, 
songs, concerts, comic opera, sermons and 
even bedtime stories for children. The 
broadcasting is being done for the most part 
by the manufacturers of radio apparatus, by 
the government through some of the army 
and navy stations and by states through state 
universities, such as in Wisconsin and Min- 
nesota. The future of broadcasting has 
much in store in the field of education and 
musical recreation, States and municipali- 


follow the method I use. He 
may lay down pieces of board, 3 feet long, 
on a level dry place and lay pipe an inch 
apart. Then, when the pipe is all laid, take 
a sprinkler or a cup and put kerosene oil 
all over the pipe. Do not have any flame 
around until you get ready to start the fire. 
Let it burn a half hour, and then allow the 
pipe to get cold. 

Next take one piece at a time and put one 
end up in a tree or against a building. Hold 
it up off the ground and pound it with a ham- 
mer. The rust will all run out clean, and 
you can use the pipe two or three times in 
that way. It saves buying new pipes every 
time. I have cleaned old pipe of rust for 
myself, also helped others do the same. 


Fighting Filled Milk 


When sending in the petition to Congress 
appearing in American Agriculturist, March 
18, urging passage of the Voigt Bill (H. R. 
8086), the Red Creek grange wrote as fol- 
lows: “Red Creek grange will do all it can 
to help put down the manufacture of filled 





‘ milk. We are 150 strong.”—[Jay Furgerson, 


Edgar Howland, Burges Douglas, Legislative 
Committee, Red Creek, Wayne county, N. Y. 





I am enclosing a list of names in opposition 
to the cocoanut cow. We certainly appreciate 
the assistance you are giving the farmer. 
Let the good work go on.—[W. B. Wright, 
Director Allegany County Farmers’ Co- 
operative Fire Insurance Company, N. Y. 
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To meet the needs of those 
who want a thoroughly de- 
pendable engine at a com- 
paratively small investment, 
we have designed this new 
engine. It is a genuine “Z,” 
and is built to the same 
Its re- 
markable value has been 


study and large production 


of the greatest engine values 


The new “Z”’ Engine hassim- 
ple, high tension battery igni- 





New low prices 


153 H. P.....$ 67.00 
3 H.P..... 100.00 
6 H.P.... 160.00 


camshaft are drop aiuf.o.b.factory— 
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A most remarkable engine value 


flywheels are balanced. 
Operates on gasoline alone. 


The engine is wonderfully 
simple—no complicated 
parts—and has clean-cut 
lines. It starts easily, runs 
steadily; requires little at- 
tendance;carburetorrequires 
no adjusting; delivers more 
fic than rated horse power; con- 
trol lever gives six speed 
ne changes. Rigid inspection 
insures against flaws and 
minor faults. All parts are 
positively interchangeable 
andeasily accessible. Theen- 
gine is built to give 
years of satisfactory 
service. 


See it at your 
dealer’s 
—or write us 
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vigorous seed corn. 


Paid—Sacks Free. 


Freight Paid—Sacks Free. 





Insure Your Corn Crop 


with 


Selected and Tested Seed of Proven worth. 
GUARANTEED CERTIFIED 


h Sweepstakes 


In State Tests Our Seeds of this variety produced (Ideal Ensilage 
and Big Yields.) The succulent stalks, broad leaves and large well filled ears 
of genuine West Branch Sweepstakes reduces your feed bills. 

Careful methods of growing, selecting, storing, testing and grading under 
the inspection of Penna. Agricultural College, assures you of this pure and 


Average Purity 99.8%. $3.00 per bu. Average Germination 98%. Freight 
Guaranteed Genuine North Western Common Alfalfa Seed $13.20 per bu. 


Cooperative Grange League Federation, Inc. 


300 West Genesee Street, Syracuse, N. Y. 
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THEO. BURT & SONS 


MELROSE, OHIO 


STRAWBERRY, 


new 1922 Catalogue. 


DEWBERRY, SBaspbersy plants, 
ASPARAGUS CROWNS, Tomato, Cantalope and other 
seeds. Stock the best and true-to-name. FREW, our 
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Plow Handle Talks 
Discussing Some of the Seasons Big Problems 























Not a Banker—But 


There are no great bankers or finan- 
ciers in our family as far back as I 
know, and I am also far removed 
from the classification and not sup- 
posed to know. But to my farm mind 
there seems to 
be something 
wrong in hav- 
ing either state 
or federal se- 
curities exempt 
from taxation. 
There is only 
one thing at 
present that 
should legiti- 
mately be ex- 
empt and that 
is land upon 
which seedling 
trees are to be 
planted. The 
very safety of 
our civilization 
depends upon the growth of trees for 
water conservation and for use in con- 
struction of buildings, etc. But why 
so many investments should go scot 
free does not seem clear to me. 

We boast as a people of our public 
spirit and loyalty to our country and 
its institutions and probably on the 
whole we have a right to do so. At 
the same time, there seems to be an 
undercurrent of trying to get out from 
under the tax gatherer’s hand. This 
is no holier than thou speech by any 
means, for I don’t see very much 
difference among people in this par- 
ticular matter, but the sentiment is 
bad. When we want to urge people 
to buy securities, we take off the taxes 
and the burden falls upon land and 
real property, which stands out in the 
open always in plain view of the as- 
sessor, and the farmer is the one 
first hit. 

This is not writing from a fault- 
finding standpoint at all. I know of 
farms that are far more heavily taxed 
than ours if the taxes were levied on 
the productive capacity.of the land. 
There is, however, it seems to me, an 
injustice in the issue of open market 
securities with tax exemptions. 

Poolers and Non-Poolers 

General appearances would indicate 
that the pooling of milk through the 
league had been accepted as a per- 
manent piece of work and that those 
who are outside the pool were now 
on the defensive. 4 The difference be- 
tween the poolers and non-poolers has 
worked out about like this: The pool- 
ers have a definite and specific plan 
that they are working hard to carry 
out, while the non-poolers have no 
plan at all. The situation is a healthy 
one and the pooling folks will do 
a good deal better work than would 
be possible if everybody were pooling. 

There was, of course, some reason 
for anxiety lest the withdrawals 
would be sufficient to weaken the co- 
operative association. Having passed 
that critical time and with enough 
signers to give volume of business, 
the league can safely for a year, put 
its energies into exten-- markets, 
improving quality, cutting down pro- 
duction when the surplus is burden- 
some and altogether stabilizing the 
business. The possibilities of adver- 
tising alone are worth the cost of 
organization and then the extension 
of markets. What a chance! 

Formerly these things were en- 
tirely in the hands of dealers who 
should have credit. Whatever their 
sins, they certainly did advertise and 
indirectly we got benefit. Further- 
more, the power of this combination 
of men and means in fighting fraudu- 
lent and imitation milk products will 
again be worth its cost. Any one at 
all familiar with legislation can see 
at once the difference in attitude 
whether the individual acts only for 
himself or has a great body of people 
behind him. Those of us who are 
quietly plugging away on our farms 
doing the best we can to make good, 
can go to sleep at night with a feel- 
ing that we have for the first time in 
American history three powerful or- 
ganizations watching over our busi- 
ness welfare in political, educational 
and commercial circles: The grange, 
the farm bureau and the Dairymen’s 
league. Are we giving our mite in 
support ? 

The grange is self supporting 
through regular dues. The league 
can finance itself fortunately, but 
there is halting support for the farm 
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bureau. Don’t forget that nothing less 
than three legs will support inanimate 
bodies. The non-poolers have been 
getting more for their milk because 
of league administration at no cost to 
themselves. What's the difference 
when non-farm bureau members get 
benefits without paying out a cent? 
Let’s reason together, men, and be 
fair to agriculture, fair to our con- 
science. 
Treating the Seed Grain 

Questions still come in regard to 
the effect of formalin on seed grain. 
The local farm bureau agent will give 
details, and with the expense so small 
one wonders why every one does not 
treat seed oats. If the seed has been 
treated until sources of infection have 
been largely eliminated, treatment 
each alternate year may be sufficient; 
otherwise treat every year. The grain 
is in no wise injured for feeding nor 
for seed by standing, unless there has 
been enough water used and not 
thoroughly dried out to have pro- 
duced heat, then the germ will have 
been killed. 

Another questioner asks for a sim- 
ple and effective method of killing 
lice on cattle. Clip the animal from 
nose to tail end, and wash about 
twice with a solution of any coal tar 
disinfectant; sure death and no pat- 
ent.—(H. E. Cook. 


Poor Pasture Made Good 

Old, worn out, weedy, gullied pas- 
tures, the kind on which it is an effort 
to raise an umbrella, are being re- 
juvenated throughout southern and 
eastern Ohio by a very simple treat- 
ment, says Earl E. Barnes, of the Ohio 
state university. For instance, he 
says, Vincent Kesler in Hocking 
county, O., has a steep hill field that, 
had scarcely any vegetation on it that 
was of value for pasture. 

During the following spring, Mr. 
Kesler applied to this field limestone 
at a rate varying from three tons on 
top of the hill to one ton at its base; 
and acid phosphate at the rate of 
800 pounds on the upper end of the 
field to 100 pounds at the lower side. 
On a particular steep bank in the 
field some manure was applied. The 
field was then sowed to clover and tim- 
othy. Last summer there was clover 
all over the field and a good stand of 
timothy on the manured bank. This 
is the first time in years that the pas- 
ture has amounted to anything worth 


while. 
Handling the Fleece 


BR. C. M, NEW YORK 

When fleece is being prepared for 
market there.are many points that 
should be taken into consideration 
that I think wool growers should al- 
ways bear in mind. Before we start 
shearing sheep we make sure the wool 
is absolutely dry, never starting when 
there is moisture in the fleece. Only 
a smooth dry board floor should be 
used as a shearing platform if grow- 
ers wish to put a clean fleece on the 
market. Shearing should never be 
done on the dirt. 

We take particular care to keep the 
fleece intact, avoiding second cuts 
which reduce the average length of 
the fleece. Tags are always clipped 
from the fleece and packed separate- 
ly. In preparing the fleece we fold 
it so that the flesh side is out using a 
fleece box. Some farmers do not 
bother with a box but simply fold it 
or roll it. Whatever method is fol- 
lowed the tags should never remain 
in the fleece and the weather side 
should never face out. 

In tying the fleece we make certain 
that two fleeces are never tied to- 
gether. Every fleece is tied separately, 
untied wool is never marketed. Bind- 
er twine or sisal is very poor material 
for tying and should never be used. 
Paper twine is the very best. 

We take great pains that the fleece 
is never allowed to get im contact 
with chaff, hay, dust or any foreign 
material. As soon as the fleece is 
tied it is placed in regulation wool 
sacks or the fleece is covered with 
bags or new burlap. We store the 
fleece in a dry, clean, room, never 
allowing it to stand on the ground or 
in a basement. We also take very 
great care that the clean, white, well 
grown wool is packed separately from 
the burry, seedy, dead, black and 
grey fleece. By using a little care 
we invariably realize a price that 








_makes it worth while. 
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Farm Engineering 


Every Farmer His Own Mechanic 














Carburetor Trouble 


I havea 1917 Ford. The only way I could 
geet the car to go would be to run on low 
speed. In trying to run on high the engine 
would choke. Do you think I get the engine 
too hot, or is it in the adjustment of the 
carburetor? Would a new manifold rem- 
edy the trouble? Does it do any particular 
harm for the manifold to get hot?—[T. J, 
Baxter, Pennsylvania. 

Overheating in an engine is caused 
by one of five things—lack of water, 
lack pf oil, carbon deposit in the 
cylinders and valves, too rich a gas 
and a retarded water circulation. It 
is rather lard for me to tell from 
your statement of troubles just ex- 
actly the difficulty with your engine. 
I rather think, however, that the 
trouble is that you are using too rich 
a mixture. You could overcome this 
difficulty or at least test it out by ad- 
justing your carburetor so that you 
would get a very lean mixture. 

In the type of carburetor used on 
Ford cars there is only one adjust- 
ment, that of the needle valve. The 
usual method of adjusting this is to 
retard the spark to about the fourth 
notch, with the lever throttle advan- 
ced to about the sixth notch. Then 
start turning down the needle valve 
until the engine begins to miss fire. 
Then gradually increase the gasoline 
by turning the needle valve in the 
opposite direction until the engine 
gains its highest speed without show- 
ing any signs of black smoke at the 
exhaust. 

There is a bare possibility that your 
throttle lever has slipped on the 
throttle gate in the carburetor. If 
you have your Ford instruction book 
you can refer to the cut which illus- 
trates the principle of the Ford car- 
buretor. Sometimes this nut con- 
necting the lever and gate loosens 4 
trifie so that the throttle is not en- 
tirely open. Then it would require 
@ very rich mixture to run the engine 
at all. There is no danger of over- 
heating the exhaust manifold. 





Rotting Green Stumps 

I would like to know, through your valuable 
paper, what_can be put in green stumps to 
rot them? By boring a hole in the stump and 
inserting whatever material is to be used? 
How large a hole should be bored?—[H. J. 
W., New York. 

There have been various reports of 
especially prepared substances to be 
poured into green stumps to assist, 
or facilitate, their rotting so that land 
clearing may be done more rapidly 
and effectively, but so far as I know 
nothing of real value has been de- 
veloped. The only way to expedite 
the removal of stumps is to use some 
mechanical method, such as stump 
pullers or extractors, or to burn the 
stumps. For the latter process, 
special draft machines for extra rapid 
burning have been devised, and strong 
claims have been made for them. 
However, land clearing experts do 
not seem to think that very much 
headway can be made with such a 


device. 


Power from Auto Engine 
K. J. EKBLAW 

How much belt power can I get from a 
1914 Ford car? Can I run a chopping mill. to 
grind grain? Anything you can give me on 
building dirt roads and to keep in best repair 
with least expense. I am_now supervisor for a 
part of our township. Where can I purchase 
pulverized agricultural lime in sacks, with- 
least freight rates as I think they are cer- 
tainly high, taking into consideration what 
we realize for our farm proéucts? Can I 
draw or pump water 50 feet from house out 
of, spring to have running water through house 
with hand pump, and heat water in tank or 
boiler connected with hot water coils of furn- 
ace? The furnace is to be pipeless and in- 
stalled in the cellar, the hot water I want 
in kitchen and upstairs if I can arrange 
to have it—[W. T. M., Pennsylvania. 

If the Ford engine is removed from 
the chassis so that it can.be used 
for belt power purposes, it should 
develop something like 22 H. P. 
according to the S. A. E. formula, 
providing it be in good condition. It 
will have to be operated, of course, at 
rather high speed since it is a multi- 
cylinder engine, but with the proper 
arrangement of belts and pulleys it 
can be used for power purposes. If 
you are going to be concerned in road 
construction, it is best to get in touch 
with the Office of Public Roads, De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washington, 
D. C. Chief Engineer, Thomas Mc- 
Donald will send you all kinds of 
bulletins and information on main- 
taining all kinds of roads. 

I am sorry that I do not have defi- 
nite information as to where you can 
best obtain agricultural lime. There 





must be some lime pulverizer not very 
far from you which could supply you 
with what you desire most effectively. 
Why not slip a small want advertise- 
ment in one of your local papers? I 
am sure you could get some good 
quotations in this way. 

I am glad to know that you are in- 
terested in installing a water system. 
You can use a common suction pump 
to draw water from the well even if it 
be 50 feet from the house, providing 
the total lift is not too great. I would 
think that under your conditions 18 
or 20 feet would be the maximum lift 
which could be readily handled. You 
could have a range boiler connected 
with the water back in your range or 
with heating coils in your furnace. 
Any plumber will work out the de- 
tails of the arrangement for you, and 
show you just exactly how it can be 
made. 


Water Supply.Problem 


We have a little problem which we would 
like to have your help on. It is this: We 
have a small spring, about one gallon per 
minute flow, and which is most too small to 
use a hydraulic ram on and are wondering if 
it would be practical to have a small reservoir, 
which would automatically open when full an 
discharge into a ram and then when empty 
would close until full again and repeat. Would 
the ram start of itself, providing the _dis- 
charge pipe from the ram was always full of 
water? Vertical fall to ram about 8 feet and 
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lift from ram about 25 feet—[B. B., West. 


Virginia. 

The suggestion which you make in 
your own letter is the only one which 
I can think of for the simple utiliza- 
tion of the problem of getting water 
up to your house from the spring. A 
hydraulic ram should have two or 
three gallons per minute flow to ope- 
rate successfully. I think it would 
be possible to arrange a reservoir with 
an automatic intermittent discharge 
syphon, which when operating would 
supply enough water to keep the ram 
working for some little time. 

It,is a question, however, whether 
the amount of water delivered would 
be great enough to pay you for the 
expense of the installation. It would 
be a case where the local conditions 
would govern the installation to a 
great extent, and I would hesitate to 
advise you definitely. It would be 
better if you could have an expert 
on hydraulic rams make a survey, 
and tell you just exactly what would 
be possible. 





Avoiding Clogged Pipes—In tne is- 
sue of March 11, I noticed an inquiry 
from L. W. W. who has trouble with 
clogging water pipes. When I bought 
my farm 21 years ago, water was 
being brought to the buildings in a 
one-inch iron pipe which was badly 
clogged. I took that pipe up and 
put down a 1%-inch iron pipe. In 
five years that was badly clogged also. 
About 15 years ago I took that up and 
put in balsom logs with 1%-inch bore. 
I have had no trouble since with rust 
or any other clogging matter. If 


wooden logs are laid 3 feet in wet 
ground they will last a life time.—[S. 
A. Freeman, Lewis county, N. Y. 
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Right now is time to get your Kwik-Mix 
Special offer and reduced prices this month FREE / 
only Post yourseli—see how easy it is to build 

your own concrete floors—sidewalks— foun- 
dations—etc—do better work—save contractor's profit 
Load it on one side, close to materials—dump finished 
mixture on other side into wheelbarrow—a 
tume and labor saver Mixes wheelbarrowlul a 
m minute—all steel—lasts a lifetime. Just right for 
: farm and small contract work. Make 
AN Reduced w ten to twenty dollars a day spare ume 


#38 concreting for neighbors. 
' Send No Money 













After 30-day trial, 4 monthly 
nts of $9.75--total, $39. 
Fu cash with order, $1 less 


Aa : --maki it $38! 
aN from this ‘od write tor fat 
particulars and Free Book 





on Concrete. 


Sef] BadgerWire & IronWorks 
1026Cleveland poe 











clean oid ones, build best field terraces. For 
horses or tractor, You may get a MZR’ 


a TIN 
without cost this year. Write for our offer. 





A flash of lightning may I¢ave your buildings in ashes. 
Barnett System guarantees protection to life and property. 
No fosses where our copper rods are used. 
AGENTS WANTED. Big demand. [Quick profits. 

* Exclusive territory. Ed. 
Petrie sold $1,975.00 worth of Barnett Rods in twenty- 
four dayse fe teach you the business. Write for 
agent’s prices, free cable samples and lightning book. 
Jos. V. Barnett & Ce., Mfgrs., Cedar Rapids, towa 
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Deering Dealer. 


factory figures. 





. ‘Harvest-Time Preparedness | 


GRICULTURE, the basic business of America,. ap- 
proaches its busy season with fair weather signals set. 

Farm prices have climbed higher and general farm- 

ing conditions are looking upward. Balmy days are at hand, 
bringing cheerfulness to the countryside. 
farmer to arm himself with efficient tool and profitable method. 


McCORMICK-DEERING 

Farm Operating Equipment 
awaits your inspection at the store of the McCormick- 
The old reliable quality can be depended 


upon, and the prices will reflect the sincere efforts that have 
been made to supply you with the best equipment at satis- 


It is time for the 


When dependable tools have put your crops in the 
ground, begin at once to safeguard every step of the way 
until the harvest is in. Make an early survey of your 
machines—do it today—so that hay time and harvest may 
find you ready. As generations before have done, place 
your reliance in McCormick and Deering binders and mowers 
and add to the pleasure and security of the harvest by using 
binder twine bearing the same names. McCormick, Deering, 
and International twines sell this year at the lowest prices 
quoted in over five years. The spread today between these 
highest-quality binder twines and inferior brands is so 
small that no farmer can afford to take chances. 

Do not permit the emergency economies that have been 
necessary in recent years to impair your good judgment now. 
Where repairs have carried your machines long beyond their 
ordinary life of usefulness, replace them with the best that 
today’s manufacturing skill can provide. 
machines, displayed by all McCormick-Deering dealers, will 
help you to farm more profitably this year. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
CHICAGO 


Our seasonable 


USA 


These - 
McCormick-Deering 
Products are in Demand * 
at this Time of Year: <y 


Tractors 
Titan 10-20 
International 8-16 
Ir ‘ernational 15-30 

Grain Binders 

Push Binders 

Headers 

Harvester-Threshers 

Mowers 

Rakes 

Loaders 

Hay Presses 

Threshers 

Potato Diggers 

Wagons 

Engines 

Cream Separators 

Manure Spreaders 

Motor Trucks 

Twine 

Repairs 


The 
McCormick-Deering 
Dealer Offers You 
Standard Tractors and 
the Best-known, Most- 
complete Line of Trac- 
tor-operated Equipment 

on the Market. 
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MINERALIZED WATER 
ROUTS CHICKEN LICE 


Tablets Dropped into Drinking Founts 
Banish Vermin, Make Fowls Grow 
Faster and Increase Egg Yield. 


—_——, 


Any poultry raiser can easily rid his flock 


of lice and mites, make chickens grow faster 
and increase their egg yield by simply add 
ing minerals to the fowls’ drinking water 


This does away with all bother, such as dust- 
ing, greasing, dipping and spraying. The 
necessary minerals can now be obtained in 
convenient tablets, known as Paratabs. Soon 
after the fowls drink the mineralized water, 





all lice and mites leave them. The tablets 
also act as a tonic conditioner. The health 
of the fowls quickly improves, they grow 
faster and the egg yield frequently is doubled. 
Little chicks that drink freely of the water 
never will be bothered by mites or lice. 


The method is especially recommended for 
raisers of purebred stock, as there is no risk 
of soiling the plumage. The tablets are 


warranted to impart no flavor or odor to the 
eggs and meat. This remarkable conditioner, 
egg tonic and lice remedy costs only a trifle 
and is sold under an absolute guarantee. The 
tablets are scientifically prepared, perfectly 
safe, and dissolve readily in water. 

Any reader of this paper may try them 
without risk. The laboratories producing 
Paratabs are so confident of good results 
that to introduce them to every poultry raiser 


they offer two big $1 packages for only $1 


Send no money, just your name and address— 
a card will do—to the Paratab Laboratories, 
Dept. 889, 1100 Coca Cola Bldg., Kansas City; 
Mo., and the two $1 packages, enough for 100 
gallons of water, will be mailed. Pay the 
postman $1 and postage on delivery, and if 


you are not delighted with results in 10 days 
—if your chickens are not healthier, laying 
more eggs and entirely free from lice and 
mites—your money will be promptly refund- 
ed. Don’t hesitate to accept this trial offer 
as you are fully protected by this guarantee. 








Saving 


Eggs 
Saves Money! 


HE U. S. Government popularized 
preserving eggs in water glass. 

It remained for RUTLAND, however, 
to improve on water glass to insure 
utmost safety and dependability. Jt is 
now possible to prepare your full solu- 
tion and add eggs from time to time 
as desired. 

Be sure to get RUTLAND Egg Pre- 
server when you put away eggs. Don't 
take chances with unknown pre- 
servers. RUTLAND will keep fresh 
eggs from 9 months to a year. A quart 
is enough for 15 to 20 dozen eggs. 

The time to store eggs in RUTLAND 
Egg Preserver is when eggs are abun- 
dant and cheap. Then have plenty 
when prices go up. 

Buy a can of RUTLAND £6 Pree 
server NOW! Sold 
at general stores, drug 
stores and poultry supply 
houses in pints, quarts 
andgallons. Sendus your 
dealer's name if you can't 
obtain genuine RUT- 
LAND £4é Preserver 
and we will see that you 
ere quickly supplied. 

tland Fire Clay Co. 
Rutland, Vt. 
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SHINGLES — SPOUTING — GUTTER 


ed (a ROOF & FENCE CO. 





Box 1231 — PITTSBURGH, PA. 


WORLD'S BEST (ROM ANO STEEL MARKET 


























Stock and Poultry 


Many Ways With Farm Live Stock 




















Caring for the OrphangjLamb 


Motherless lambs are one of the 
greatest problems of the sheep raiser. 
We hear of this or that method for 
prevailing upon the ewe to own and 
care for her young. However, there 
is not set rule, and many devices may 
have to be resorted to before success 
is experienced. Patience and persist- 
ence must accompany the efforts of 
the shepherd to obtain any results at 
all. 

The simplest method of course is to 
endeavor to persuade the ewe that 
has lost her lamb to adopt either an 
orphan or a disowned youngster. 
Many is the time a good mother loses 
her young and will gladly adopt 
another ewe’s offspring. This situa- 
tion may come most opportunely in 
the case of a disowned twin. 

One of the essential things to bear 
in mind is to. confine the ewe with 
her lamb, away from the rest of the 
flock where she will not be disturbed. 
Several times a day she should be 
compelled to allow the lamb to feed. 
The lamb may be so weak and help- 
less that it may have to be held but 
the ewe may be cornered in such a 
way that she may be made to stand. 
It may be expedient to resort to the 
use of a short sharp whip applied 
across the nose if the ewe attempts 
to fight her lamb or refuses to stand. 
She may acquiesce when she knows 
that if she does not it will mean pun- 
ishment. When the ewe learns who 
is boss the battle practically is won. 
However, she still should be watched 
continually for several days that she 
does not revert back to her previous 
performances. When she has finally 
adopted the youngster she may be 
safely turned in with the rest of the 
flock. 

Where the ewe refuses to recognize 
one of her twins it sometimes is satis- 
factory to confine the favorite in a 
separate stall leaving the mother alone 
with the disowned lamb. The favor- 
ite is allowed with the dam only for 
nourishment, the outcast being with 
her at all times. 

In attempting to induce an ewe to 
4dopt a lamb, it sometimes is neces- 
sary to transfer the odor of the ewe 
to the youngster, However, where 
the ewe has lost her lamb and has 
an abundance of milk, there is usually 
little difficulty. 

Raising lambs on the bottle is an 
expensive proposition as well as being 
a considerable nuisance, especially 
where other farm tasks are waiting 
to be cared for. Where a particular- 
ly fine individual is left an orphan, 
it may be a good proposition to let 
one of the children care for it and 
own it. It is a good way to start 
the children in a project. Orphan 
lambs in the hands of a boy or girl 
have been known to head a nice flock 
in a very few years. 


Control of Poultry Lice 
WILLIAM ©. MONAHAN 

The economic importance of 6+ 
ternal parasites on poultry is great. 
Thousands of dollars are lost annu- 
ally to the poultry industry through 
the ravages of lice and mites, Birds 
infested with these parasites make @ 
smaller growth on the food consumed 
and their egg production is consider- 
ably retarded. Not only is the bird’s 
vitality lowered by being robbed of 
tissue and blood, but the continual 
annoyance, causing discomfort by day 
and loss of sleep at night, seriously 
impairs the animal’s health and les- 
sens her resistance to the diseases to 
which poultry is heir. 

Cleanliness is the keynote in profit- 
able poultry keeping and is also the 
best ald in checking the inroads of 
parasites. Hen houses open to the 
alr and sun, dry and well ventilated, 
are easy to keep clean. 

The ordinary hen louse fs almost 
universally present in poultry flocks. 
Its life history is comparatively sim- 
ple and spent entirely upon the host 
where the eggs or “nits” are laid 
and hatched. 

The most convenient and one of 
the most effective methods of eradi- 
eating lice is by poisoning them with 
fa mercurial ointment eommonly 
known as “blue butter” or “blue oint- 
ment.” The ointment, as p 
from a pharmacy, is mixed with an 
equal amount of vaseline and @ por- 
tion of the mixture, the size of a pes, 
is applied with the finger tip directly 
#6 the hen’s skin beneath the vent 





One application suffices, for the nits 
which hatch later, as well as the 
adult lice, are killed by their first feed 
of mercurial ointment. Applications 
under the wings are not necessary 
and should be avoided. 

A more recent discovery in louse 
eradication is the use of sodium fluor- 
ide. It comes asa white powder and 
may be used by distributing 10 or 12 
emall pinches of the powder in the 
bird’s plumage. It is used as a dip, 
one ounce to each gallon of water 
being the proper strength. Sodium 
fluoride used in this manner is par- 
ticularly effective in eradicating all 
kinds of lice, but many poultrymen 
@re prejudiced against dipping hens 

Dust bores are of doubtful value in 
eradicating lice although they may 
help to a slight extent In their eon- 
trol. Lice breathe through spiraeles 
in the sides of their abdomen and the 
function of dust baths is to suffocate 
them by choking up these holes with 
fine dust. Lice powder works on the 
@ame principle although the effective- 
ness of the powder is often enhaneed 
by the addition of a ehemieal which 
Gives off destructive fumes, This is 
especially true of the home-made 
Powder made by mixing erude ear- 
bolic acid and gasoline in plaster-of- 
paris or cement, 


Making Most Out of Pigs 
Cc. R. BASHORE, BERKS COUNTY, PA. 

Our money crops are pork, pota- 
toes, cream, wheat, eggs and fruit. 
The best of all is pork. We raise 
about 100 every year keeping from 
four to seven brood sows, trying to 
get them to come all at one time, 
about March 1 and September 1. We 
have no thoroughbreds now, but a 
mixture of Chester Whites and Poland 
Chinas. Our experience is that we 
can get them ready to butcher quick- 
er than purebreds. 

We wean them at about six weeks 
old when they have learned to eat 
well out of the troughs. After they 
are weaned we feed them the first 
few weeks, five times a day, with 
skimmilk and wheat middlings; then 
three times a day till they are about 
three mdnths old when we feed them 
only twice a day. At first we give 
them all the milk and middlings that 
they clean up from one feeding to 
another. Soon we add a little corn 
meal. When they are about three 
months old we feed all the corn and 
tankage they will eat, as well as skim- 
mitk and water and a purchased feed 
or middlings. 

We have all concrete floors and 
have no bad results. The main thing 
is to have plenty of litter for them 
to lie on. Their bed must be dry. 
Nearly every day in summer we let 
them run out into small fields where 
they get exercise and pasture. Inside 
the hog house I have water on pres- 
sure and feed chutes close by and 
this way I can feed in almost less 
than notime. Our motto on our farm 
is ‘make things handy.” This counts 
much on the farm. 








Monument to Poland Chinas—The 
Ohio State Poland China breeders’ as- 
sociation has started a movement to 
raise a fund and erect a monument 


on the farm in Warren -county, O.,’ 


where the first Poland China pedigree 
Was written about the year 1875. More 
than half the fund required has al- 
ready been raised and it is hoped that 
the monument can be dedicated with 
appropriate ceremonies during the 
coming summer. The first pedigree 
was written in the home of W. C. 
Hankinson near Blue Ball, O. The 
Hankinson estate still owns the farm 
and will deed a plot of land to the 
Ohio breeders’ association on which 
the monument will be erected. 
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The Cause of White Diarrhea 


White Diarrhea is caused by the ba- 
cillus Bacterium Pullorum transmitted 
through the yolk, There is scarcely a 
hatch without some infected chicks. 
The germs multiply very rapidly and 
one infected chick may infect the entire 
brood. The germs can be killed by 
the use of preventatives. Intestinal An- 
tiseptics to kill the germs should 
given as soon as the chicks are out of 
the shell. It is much easier to prevent 
than it is to cure. 


How to Prevent White Diarrhea 

Dear Sir: I have raised poultry for 
years and have lost my share of little 
chicks from White Diarrhea. Finally I 
learned of Walker’s Walko Remedy for 
this disease, so sent for two 50c pack- 
ages to the Walker Remedy Co., Dept. 
436, Waterloo, lowa. I raised over 500 
chicks and never lost a single one from 
White Diarrhea. Walko not only pre- 
vents White Diarrhea, but it gives the 
chicks strength and vigor—they develop 
quicker and feather earlier. I have found 
this company thoroughly reliable and 
always get the remedy by return mail. 
Mrs. L. L. Tam, Burnetts Creek, Ind. 








Don't Wait 

Don’t wait until White Diarrhea gets~ 
half or two-thirds your chicks. Don’t let 
it get started. Be prepared. Write today. 
Let us prove to you that Walko will pre- 
vent White Diarrhea. Send 50c for box 
on our guarantee—money back if not sat- 
isfied. Walker Remedy Co. ,Dept. 436, Waterloo,la 


Try the New Way 
To Kill Lice 


hen worried to death with lice cannot lay if she wants 
to. You might as well “throw money to the birds” as 
feed high priced food to lousy chick- 
ens, It’s a dead loss—don’tdoit. Use 
". poms. no dipping 
ge pte c. HANG UP THE BOT- 
TLE. It like magic Testimo- 
nials from every State in the Union 
1 results from its use, 
Simply put a few drops in nests and 
on roosts and hang uncorked botte 
in the coop or hen house, Powerful 
fumes leave the bottle in vapor 
form, and penetrate feathers, 
cracks & crevices everywhere, 
Lice, mites, chiggers, bed bugs, 
hes, etc., have no JS! 


_— 
ants, roac! a7 
lungs—they breathe through ee 















the pores of the y, andare 
lestroyed by LICECIL vapors. J), > 4 
[t will not injure chicks. page 
‘ttle, $1.00; 3 bottles, €2.50; 
ttles for 9.00, All prepaid 
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Chicken Mites >~ 

With the Lif Aa | >) 
of Faithful ‘Hens. 4 THE END 
MONEY BACK IP IT F. 


‘AILS. 
AMERICAN SUPPLY COMPANY, Dept. 15 QUINCY, ILL. 
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141 DESK356 New York, N.Y. 
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Milk and Dairy 


Marketing and Production Problems 


| 








Many Sided Milk Fight 


The recent split in the New York 
milk conference board presents a sit- 
uation that members of the dairy- 
men’s league will watch with keen in- 
terest. It develops into a question of 
pooling or individual dealing. The 
Borden’s company. and the Borden’s 
farm products company, the largest 
buyers of milk and dairy products, 
have swung into line with the poolers, 
as have the Merrell-Soule company, 
large manufacturers of milk products 
and many small concerns. They real- 
ize that the pooling plan is economi- 
cally sound, 

Immediate cause of the present con- 
troversy is that, at this period of mak- 
ing new contracts, the farmers in the 
league asked the dealers to distribute 
the burden of surplus milk so that it 
would not all have to be borne by 
members of the league. Non-pool- 
ers have claimed that the league has 
been trying to discriminate against 
them. During the past year the pool- 
ers have taken care of all the sur- 
plus. The non-poolers have been 
benefited by this and have not as- 
sumed any of the cost. The league 
members have simply asked that the 
dealers purchase their milk on a more 
equitable basis which means that non- 
poolers bear their share of the sur- 
plus. 

The dealers have been using ap- 
parently the situation to attempt to 
break the pool. If they succeeded, 
the result would be that the dealers 
would dictate the price, and milk 
would go back to the butter and 
cheese basis. 

Apparently the 67,000 members of 
the cooperative are not so easily sep- 
arated from their pooling plan, which 
they quite earnestly claim has been 
the one. factor that has saved dairy- 
men from tremendous loss. The co- 
operative stands firm while the deal- 
ers have split. At the same time, the 
dealers claim that dairymen have 
split, in that the poolers and non- 
poolers have not gotten together in 
this emergency. The present situa- 
tion may mean some slight loss to all 
dairymen but it bids fair to establish 
once and for all whether the league 
and its pooling plan are on a -firm 
basis with producers, dealers and 
consumers. 

Most producers realize the value of 
the pool and applications for mem- 
berships are being received at the 
league office at the rate of 100 per 
day. It spite of the tense situation, 
poolers’ milk is being handled in the 
regular way. In some cases, milk 
must be separated at home and the 
cream shipped to some piant operated 
by the league. The machinery of the 
league is working. Consumers are 
being supplied, the only difference be- 
ing that the milk in some cases, trav- 
els over a different route. 


Basing Cream Values 
Will you please let me know how many 
quarts of milk testing about 40% will be re- 
quired to make a quart of cream so it will be 


of standard quality to sell? What does heavy 
cream sell for now, and if thinner would it 

proportionately less? We are separating 
our cream for our local milk dealer to handle. 
Neither he nor I know just how heavy the 
cream has to be.—[C. B. Philips, Cattaraugus 
County, N. Y. 

Cream may be classified into three 
classes or grades: Coffee cream, which 
tests 18 or 20%; whipping cream 
which tests 32% and double cream 
testing 40%. Coffee cream requires 
approximately five quarts of milk to 
produce one quart of cream. Cream 
testing 32% or whipping cream, re- 
quires approximately 8 quarts of milk 
for one quart of cream. Double 
cream or cream testing 40% requires 
about 10 quarts of milk. In actual 
practice it requires a little less than 
5 to 8 or 10 quarts respectively due 
to conditions in separating. 

To find the price at which these 
creams should sell, multiply the price 
you receive for a quart of milk by 
the number of quarts required to pro- 
duce a quart of cream. For instance 
if you are selling whipping cream 
that tests approximately 32% the 
price would be 56 cents a quart if 
your milk was selling at 7 cents. If 
you are selling ordinary coffee cream 
you would retail it at 35 cents a quart 
if you are selling 7-cent milk. 


Father and Boys Lay Concrete 
(Continued from page 279) 

“Are we ready to fix that well?” 
called Dad to Ted. ‘“Let’s get at it.” 

The mixing gang were soon at 
work and the curb form filled up. 
Some boards were then fitted level 
with the top of the curb and support- 
ed by some posts below. 

Reenforcing the Top 

“Now we'll fill this up about 5 
inches thick, and as we fill in we will 
set in some steel strips and rods 
for reinforcing to give additional 
strength,” said Dad. 

“But how about getting into the 
well? Hadn’t we better think of 
that?” asked Ted. 

“Sure thing,” replied Dad. ‘‘Got to 
do that. Let’s see. Where is that 
old. -round bread pan that Mother 
threw away the other day? . Back of 
the shed there? You get it, Ted, and 
we'll set it in the boards and fill the 
concrete around it. I guess that will 
leave a hole big enough to crawl down 
through. Then we can grease the 
pan and fill it with concrete, putting 
a ring in the top for a handle, and 
when it hardens we'll have a cover 
that will just fit in the hole.” 

A half day’s work, and the curb 
and cover were done. 

“Well, that’s sure some good jobs 
done. That’s the way I like to get 
things done—done right, done well, 
and done to last. That concrete in 
the walk and steps and in this cover 
will last till doomsday. It doesn’t 
cost any more to do it this way than 
any other, either.” 

“I believe we had better get the 
plow out, boys. If this weather keeps 
up we'll have to get into that back 
forty and get it plowed.” 




















Many Features in this Barn, Made Sound By the Aid of Concrete 


Permanence, attractiveness, and low maintenance .cost are the outstanding 
characteristics of this barn, which is made largely of concrete : 
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Any one of these Reasons puts the 
De Laval in a class by itself ~ 


1. Over 2,500,000 De Laval Sepa- ; 
rators in use—about as many as all F 
the rest combined. 

2. Won 1,091 grand and first 
prizes at all important expositions 
and fairs in the world during the 
past 40 years. 

3. De Laval butter has won first 
prize at every meeting of the Na- 
tional Buttermakers Association, 
with but one exception. 

4. 62% of the separators in Min- 
nesota, the largest butter state, are 
De Lavals. (Based on investigation by 
prominent farm paper.) 

5. Practically all creameries use 
De Laval Power Separators. 

6. Endorsed, recommended and 
used by Government experiment 
stations, colleges, dairy authorities 
and leading dairymen everywhere. 

7. Thousands in use from 15 to 20 
years, and still doing good work. 

8. De Laval Separators have led 
in every important separator im-~ 
provement since Dr. De Laval in- 
vented the Separator over forty 
years ago. 

9, Made in the world’s largest 
and best-equipped separator factory. 
10. Backed by the most thorough 
system of service— over 50,000 
agents the world over. y 


Go over a De Laval point by point. Compare it with any other 
separator made, and you too will decide that it is the best in 
every way, and in the end the least expensive. 7 
——~ ~~~‘. The De Laval Separator Company 

1 New York Chicago 
165 Broadway 29. Madison St. 61 BealeSt. 
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LOBE SILOS are the choice of 

Dairymen and Stockmen who in- 
vestigate before buying. They insure 
\ full silage capacity because the exten- 
sion roof has nearlystraight sides. They 
have continuous opening adjustable 
door-fronts. The door fasteners make 
a convenient ladder. They are built 
4 to stay and keep silage because the 
stave joints have six points of support, 
SIX making the Silos absolutely air tight. 












































POINTS} Prices for Globe Silos have been reduced to the 
OF STAVE 1917 basis. Write for the Globe catalog, and ask 
SUPPORT about special discount offered for early orders. 


GLOBE SILO CO., 6-16 WillowSt., Sidney,N.Y. 













More Silage on Less Power 


__ P. B. Messick, Middletown, Del., 
writes, ‘‘We used your! L-16 3-knife 
Papec with a Fordson tractor in 1919 and did 
excellent work, but it seems there is no limit to 
the machine’s cutting capacity, as this year we put 
nema es ee 14 hours and then did not keep her full.” 
is guaranteed to cut elevate silage, 
the same pa antag than any other ieee ey 
Papec is supreme with men 
d 













If you own a silo intend te buy one this 
address, We’li mail 
Book, worth adollar toany farmer. 


Papec Machine Co, 111 Main St. Shortie, N.Y. 














BARREN COWS... 
CONTAGIOUS ABORTION 
Prevent thie by using ABORNO. 


Seche picihaaped by bopodecmicaye: 
inge. Kille abortion germs quickly with- 


harming cow. Write for booklet with 
; sus letters from users and full detaile 











Are stamped with any name or address with serial uarante 

numbers.» ‘The le, : of Money-Back G ie. 

and reliable mark. ‘Samples tree Ancnts Canina: ABORNO LABORATORY 

C. H. DANA C@., 38 Main St., Weet Lebanon, N. H. 11 Jeff St. Lancaster, Wis, 
AUCTIONEERING 





LEARN 
at Origina’ 








ia ae eA 1 and World’s Greatest School. Write 


save you ' for free catalog. 

~~ Write tor Free JONES NAT'L scneet, OF AUCTIONEERING 

| @ Mt. Seeramente o~., Chieage, 1H. 
_— — 
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Helps You eS a 
Rent 


saree AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 


Your — 


yy R- or Tid Work. 
os must countec lowing week, No 
h 
4 a. Ce, PI ace black-faced type or 
' ar AK or —- 7 of 
ill be 


ONLY FIVE CENTS A WORD, EACH INSERTION 


401 Feurth Ave., New York City » 











SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


DAHLIA TURERS—Long Island grown. Collec- 
tion includes Dreers White, Conquest, Jack Rose, 





Golden Queen, and others Due t accidental de- 
struction of field stakes we are compelled to sell 
in eo: at $10 per hundred or $1.50 per 

N 


doren, id Cash with order preferred MI? 
LOLA DAMLIA GARDE: NS, Mineola, L , 





YOU SHOTLD USE our Frost Proof cabbage plants 
and get your cabbage into the markets four to six 


weeks earlier than you could by using home crown 
Hot House plants. Early Jersey and (pestesten Wake- 
field, Succession and Flat Dutch, $1.25 per 1,000, 
5,000 for $5.00, 10,000 for $9.00, 25, 000 for $20 
f. o. & here by express. Should you desire shipment 


by parcel post prepaid add $1.00 per 1000 to above 
prices, Satisfaction guaranteed. 8S. M. GIBSON CO., 
Yonges Island, 8. C. 


EGGS AND POULTRY 


SO MANY ELEMENTS enter into the shipping of 
day-old chicks and eggs by our advertisers, and the 
hatching of same by our subscribers, that the pub- 
lishers of this paper cannot cuarantee the safe arrival 
of day-old chicks, or that ees shipphed shall reach 
the buyer unbroken, nor can they guarantee the hatch- 
ing of eges. We shall continue to exercise the great- 
est care in allowing poultry and egg advertisers to use 
this paper, but our responsibility must end with that. 








BLACK qeaser a hatching eggs for sale. 
8 





From pen No. 1, per setting of 15 exgs. 
Heus in this mM, weigh 13 lbs. each and roosters 15 
lbs. From pen No. 2, eges $5 per setting Hens 
weigh from 8 to 11 Ibs. each — roosters 12 and 13 


ibs All eggs shipped by express. Safe delivery 
guaranteed. » OUIS KINSLER, Cream Ridge, New 


Tsey, 









Cony “must be received 








Soaamtion in issue of fol- 


aitowe - y under this 





MISCELLANEOUS 





FREIGHT CLAIMS—We collect your claims against 
any railroad or express company for loss, damage, 
delay in transit or other cause. Freight bills 
checked for overcharge in rate, weight and exten- 
sion. No Collection—No Charge. Write us for in- 
formation and rates. WILLIAM TRAFFIC SERV- 
ICE, INC., 342 Madison Ave., New York. 





THRESHING MACHINE good order, first check 
$50.00. Milk wagon $35. Rip saw outfit $15.00. 
+ ag a made = order P3000 up. 18 in. to 

ted circular saws $3.00 w LLOYD 
GOLDSBORO, Mohnton, Pa. — 





amnagggiioan 
FOR SALE—International Tractor with full equip- 
ment. Iron ro ad Sprayer. Clod breaker. All in good 
condition. Pr cheap for quick sale. INDUS- 
TRIAL RESEARC i FARMS, 1845 B. Street, N. W., 





PLANT the new Rainier apple, pronounced by VU. S 
Department Agriculture best keeper of the Pacific 
Northwest. Keeps common storage until May; cold 
storage a«year. We can still supply limited number 
mail size trees at special prices for spring planting 
Colored illustration of fruit and special information 
free. Sample apple 10c. WASHINGTON NURSERY 
CO., Toppenish, Washington. 





FLOWER LOVERS—My wonderful new varieties 


of Gladioli are magnificent. 30 bulbs, including 
pink, crimson, white, orange, rare purple, ete., with 
easy planting directiorts, $1 postpaid. Will bloom 
this summer. Illustrated cataloc of 105 splendid 


varieties free. HOWARD es gS Gladiolus Spec- 
ialist, Box J, New Lebanon, N 








STRAWBERRY PLANTS, Senator Dunlap, $800.00 


to $1200.00 per acre; none better at any price fresh 
dug plants right from the grower. At reduced prices, 
100 plants $1.00; 500, $3.50 see. $6.00; post paid if 
ordered from ra] ad Write_ for prices, on larger 


amounts. HEYWOOD & ‘KLIMOVIK 1, Central 
Square, N. ¥ 





£00,000 PEPPER AND TOMATO SEEDLINGS 
Ruby King, Worldbeater. Chinese Giant and Long 
Red Cayenne pepper seedlings $3.00 per 1000. John 
iaer, Bonny Best, Redhead, Puritan Hill, Stone and 
Dwarf Stone tomato cogdtinns it, er 1000. Pre- 
pald by Parcel Post. & free list of all vege- 
table plans. PAUL T. Roc HELL E, Morristown, New 
Jorsey. 


FROST PROOF CABBAGE PLANTS, leading 
varieties, 1000, $1.50; 5000, $1: thousand. Postpaid, 
500, $1.25: 1000, $2.25 Portorican Yam potato and 
tomato plants, 1000, $2.00; 4000, $7.00: 10,000, $1.50 
thousand. Prompt shipment mail or express Satis- 
faction guaranteed. JEFFERSON FARMS, Albany, 
Ga. 











STRAWBERRY PLANTS—Chas. I, Senator Dun- 
lap, Aroma, Stevens Late Champion, $5 thousand 
Order from this ad. save time. Can make immediate 
shipment. Circular. F. G. MANGUS, Pulaski, N 
v 





DIBBLE’S RUSSET POTATOES for seed. Choice 
stock. Free from_rot. The field was dusted and 
the seed treated. No. 1, $1.50 per bu. WM. KETCH, 
Vanoun, N. ¥. 





FRUIT TREES, berry plants, grape vines, aspar- 
acus, shade trees, evergreen 4 and shrubs, vines, 
roses | aad perennials. _ GEO. D. AIKEN, Putney, Vt. 


“FOR “HARDY, OPEN AIR GROWN CABBAGE, 
sweet potato, pepper, and Eggplants, write FARMERS 
PLANT CO., Martins Point, 8. C. 


?T *ROGRESSIV E EVERBEARING Strawhe 4 
plants, $1.50 per 100; $10.00 per 1,000. BASIL 
FERsY, Georgetown, Delaware 








po YOU WANT a new drouth pouisting, hardy, 
hear ypelains strawberry. Catalog Fre i 8 
BE SED, So. Lima, N. ¥Y. 


~ CERTIFIED RUSSET RURAL Seed P Potatoes, 
heavy zwidies a Write now. HAROLD HUBBS, 


Kirkville, 








POTATOES—Bliss, Carman, Cobbl Mountain, 
Russet, Sixweeks, Others. CHARLES FORD. Fishers, 
New York. 





PAHLIA BULBS, choice. mixed varieties, ten 
cents each. J. M. CALLENDER, Skaneateles, N. Y. 


De 





StaAWwster. and raspherry plants. Send for 
Nst . MILLER, Brookville, R. 3, Pa. 


“ STRAWBERRY, Bed and Black secpherty, aes. 
(Catalog free. J. S. REED, So Lima, N. 








“Ds ARK RED DAHTIA tubers, $1.00 per dozen. MRS 
EB. E. McFARLAND, Pulaski, Pa. 





STANCHIONS 


CRUMB’S STANCHIONS are guaranteed to please 
the purchaser.They are shipped subject to trial in 
the buyer’s stable. They are right. Send for booklet. 
WALLACE R. CRUMB, Box A, Forestville, Ct. 











STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP. MANAGE- 
CIRCULATION, ETC., REQU bS ad BY THE 

Mor 6 OF CONGRESS OF avi GUST 24, 19 

Of American Agriculturist published L® - Me Coop- 
erstown, N. Y¥., for April 1, 1922. 

State of New York, County of Westchester, ss. 

Before me, a notary public in and for the State and 
county aforesaid, personally appeared Thomas A. 
Barrett, who, having been duly sworn according to 
law, deposes and says that he is the business 
manager of the American Agriculturist and that the 
following is, to the best of his knowledge and belief, 
a true statement of the ownership, management (and 
if a daily paper, the circulation), etc., of the afore- 
said publication for the date shown in the above 
caption, required by the Act of August 24, 1912, 
embodied in section 443; Postal Laws and Regula- 
tions, printed on the reverse of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and address of the publisher, 
editor, managing editor and business managers are: 

ye. American Agriculturist, Inc., New York, 
N. ; Managing Editor, W. H. Bullock, New York, 
N Yr: : Business Managers, T. A. Barrett, New York, 
N. Y.: E. D. DeWitt, New York, N. ¥ 

2. That the owners are: (Give names and addresses 
of individual owners, or, if a corporation, give its name 
and the names and address of stockholders owning or 
holding 1 per cent or more of the total onwe of 

tock.) American Agriculturist, Inc., New York Y 
T. A. Barrett, New York, N. ¥.; Charles Chas hart, 
New York, N. D. DeWitt, New York, N : 
Richard Dewitt, Gten Gardner, N. J.; P. H. Ale eck, 
New York, N. 

3. That the | bondholders, mortgagees, and 
other security holders owning or holding 1 per cent or 
more of total amount nds, mortgages, or other 
securities are: (If there are none, so state.) None 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the 
names of the owners, stockholders, and security holders, 
if any, contain not only the list of stockholders and 
company but also, in cases where the stockholder or 
security holder appears upon the books of the company 
as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the 
name of the person or corporation for whom such 
trustee is acting, fs given; also that the said two 
paragraphs contain statements embracing affiant’s full 
knowledge and belief as to the circumstances and con- 
ditions under which iders and security holders 
who do not appear upon the books of company as 
trustees, bold stock and securities in a capacity other 
than that of a bona fide owner; and this afflant has 
no reason to “believe that any other ne. associa 
tion, or corporation has any interest direct or indirect 
in the eaid stock, bonds, or other securities than as so 
stated by him. 

5. That the average number of copies of each issue 
of this publication sold or distributed, throuch the 
mails or otherwise, to paid subscribers during the six 

months . ‘preceding ¢ the date shown above is.......... 
(Thi information is required , Bemes a Rare 


usiness Man: 
“Se to ~ subscribed Myetore me t this 
March, 1922 


ay commission expires March 30, 1923.) 





250,000 CHICKS from Michigan’s best laying 
flocks of Rocks, Anconas, American and English 
White Leghorns; if you want foundation stock at 
reasonable prices which ng deve od A ay best lay- 
ers, write for aloxu Jeliv guaranteed. 
PROGRESSIVE ATC HERIES, Box” K, Holland, 
Michigan. 





HATCHING Se $1 per 15; $4.50 per 100. 
Parcel Post Thoroughbred heavy ee laying 
strain Barred “Rocks. White Wyandottes, Rhode Is- 
land Reds, Brown and White Leghorns and day old 
baby chicks. P. H. POR. AY, Williamson, New York. 





PITTSFIELD Pt RE -BRED DAY -OLD CHICKS. 
Annual price reduction begins May Ist. Five popu- 
lar breeds—Rocks, 8. C. Breds, 8S. C. W. Leghorns, 
White Wyandottes. No money until just before ship- 
ment. Write for catalog. PITTSFIELD POULTRY 
FARMS CO., 6 Main Street, Holliston, Mass. 





EGGS $1 SETTING Parcel post paid. Thorough- 
breds. Barred Rocks, White Rocks, Buff Rocks, An- 
conas, White Wyandottes, Brown Leghorns, White 
Leghorns, Rhode Island Reds, Buff Orpingtons. 
PHILIP CONDON, West Chester, Ohio. 





EGGS, PREPAID—BRAHMAS, a Black 
Minorcas, Reds, Barred Rocks, fiftee $1.35: fifty, 
$1.00 Le shorns, $1.00. *HARV EY * CRESSMAN, 
Coopersburg, Pa 

~ BARRED ROC K BAB BY c IC K 
laying stock, 100, $16; 50, $8.2 
delivery guaranteed. J. W. CONNORS, 
Williamstown, N. J. 








~ “MAMMOTH TOULOUSE” goose eggs, 40c each, 
delivered parcel post. White Leghorn eggs, $1.00 
per 15: $5.00 per 100. CHAS. D. PAXTON, Zanes- 
ville, o., Rt. 5 


w UTE Fr LY ‘MOU TH “Roc for hatching 
25 25 per 30: $3.5 50; $6.00 per 
100; de live red. “JOS. G. KENNEL, Atglen, Penna. 











RINGNECK S| mmadalte EGGS from large, vig- 
orous, unrelat, Delivery after April L 
RUSHY NEC “a PILE: ASANTRY. Speonk, L. 1., ¥. 





S. C. B. L. chicks from heavy laying free range 
stock. Males bred from winners at American egg lay- 
ing contest. LELAND VAN LORE. Williamson, N. Y. 





CROSS- ~~ = a Lay better than Pekins, 
larger than Run Ez: $1 doz., postpaid; $6.50 
per 100. CYCLE. ‘HATCHER CO., Elmira, N. Y. 





a c - HITE LEGHORN BABY CHICKS, $20.00 
100. prepaid. Free circular. BUNGALOW 
Pou LTRY FARM, Monmouth Jct., New Jersey. 











_TARTRIDGE ROCK. GOL DEN WYANDOTTE ess, 
$ per 15. Blue Ribbon winners. Prompt ship- 
ment. WILMER GEORGE, Quakertown, Pa. 





FARM RANGE 8. C. Anconas stock direct from 
Sheppard. Egzs, $1.50, 1s $7.00, 100, Chicks $16, 
100. WARD W 1EDMAN, Mt. Carroll, Ill. 





CHICKS BY PARCEL FOSS. S 0. D. Guaranteed. 
2.000 miles. Bargains 7th cata. free. Box 
26, C. M. LAUVER, Mealisterville, Pa. 








Pe ARK SINGLE COMB REDS—fine layers. Eggs, 
$1.50; 50, $4.75; Special 15, $2.00. Prepaid. L. 
HENSH AW, Box 182, Uniontown, Pa. 





WHITE WYANDOTTE cockerels and eggs. Mam- 
moth Pekin duck eggs. Pearl guineas. LAURA 
DECKER, Stanfordville, New York. 





BABY CHICKS, 8. C. White and Brown Leg- 
horns, Barred Rocks and Anconas, send for circular. 
H. Fisher, Milford, N. 





~ FOR : SALE—Fawn and white Indian Runner Duck 
eres. $1.50 for 15 eggs. HAROLD WOLCOTT, Oak- 
ield, N. Y., B. F. D. 15. 

SINGLE COMB WHITE wR TY EGGS $1.50 
per fifteen, $6.00 hundred. WILLIAM J. SHER- 
MAN, Cambridge, Md. 

SINGLE | COMB Black Minorca, sreat layers, cock 
erels $3.00. 15 eggs, $1.50; 100, $7.00. THOS. EBER- 
SOLE, Carrollton, _Odbe. 
~ FIORNING'S S 140- EGG BOURBON red turkey’s eres, 
$8.50 and $10.00 per dozen. FLONA HORNING, 
Owego, New York. 























BARRELS OF SLIGHTLY DAMAGED CROCKERY, 
Hotel Chinaware, Cookingware, Aluminumware, etc. 
shipped direct from factory to consumer. Write us for 
particulars. E. SWASEY & CO., Portland, Maine. 





GENUINE OFL PAINTINGS. Original landscapes, 
artistic, up-to-date, bright, cheering, restful, $1.50 
up. —. for gifts. WALTER EMERY, Mexico, 
New York. 





TRACTOR—International Harvester Co., 8-16 Mogul, 
used one season, first class condition, with or with- 
out plows. ARDEN POST, Stroudsburg, Pa. 





as AND ALFALFA, first and second cut- 
reight saved in tern Territory. W. A. 
WITHROW. Route 4, Syracuse, N. Y. 





FOR SALE—12-25 T. H. C. Mogel Tractor wap 
three plow gang; cheap. D. E. PAGE, Perry, uN. Y¥. 

BEST EXTENSION LADDERS made: 235. per 
foot, freight paid. A. L. FERRIS, Interlaken, N a 


HARDWOOD ASHES. GEORGE STEVENS, Peters- 
borough, Ontario. 











TOBACCO 


TOBACCO NATURAL LEAF. Sweet and mellow 
hand-picked chewing or smoking, 5 lbs., $1.50; 10 
lbs., $2.50. Smoking, 10 tbs., $2.00. Furnish free 
receipt for preparing Quality and delivery guar- 
= FARMERS’ TOBACCO EXCHANGE, Sedalia, 








KENTUCKY LEAF TOBACCO—Don't send one 
penny, pay for tobacco and postage on arrival. Extra 
fine quality, 3 years old, nature cured. Chewing 10 
me 3.00; smoking 10 Ibs. $2.50. FARMERS’ 
UNION, D uz. Hawesville, Ky. 


KENTUCKY NATURAL LEAF TOBACCO, 
chewing, 4 pounds, $1.50; 10 pounds, $3.00. Smok- 

ng. 4 pounds, $1.00; 15 pounds, $3.00; postpaid. 
JOuEN BUCHANAN & CO., Morganfield, Ky. 


TOBACCO: Ps we s Pride, rich mellow chewing 
or smoking, Ibs., 90; mild smoking, 10 
£75: 20 * ° 93.00. FARMERS’ CLUB,’ Maytield, 











HOMESPU “ GOBACcO, 5 pounds $1.25; 15 
pounds, * $3.0 Send no money, pay when received. 
FARMERS ASSOC IATION, Jonesboro, Arkansas. 


American Agriculturist, April 15, 1922 








Readers’ Service Bureau 


When writing to American Agriculturist 
Service Bureau, always give full details of 
your case, enclosing ome to our which 
ne that are a o' 5 
Nume airs direct by 


mail and without this” information, we will 
be unable ‘orm the service. 
If immediate answer is desired on le, 
or veterinary quien. enclose $1, Ww 
gives you expert and professional advice. 























Too Many “‘If’s” in This Deal 


Readers should look with caution 
upon the Alabama land company 
which through advertising is inviting 
investors to send a $10 bill for a 
speculative pool in land options in the 
vicinity of Muscle Shoals. The ad- 
vertisements feature the possibility 
that if Henry Ford acquires the Mus- 
cle Shoals property, land values in the 
vicinity might boom. This is a “‘wild 
cat” speculation and one which 
should be given a wide berth. 

SS eer 


Raising Calves—To raise calves “by 
hand,” don’t wean the calf until four 
or five days old. Then for the next 
three weeks, feed its mother’s milk 
from a bucket at the rate of from 8 
to 12 pounds daily. Substitute 1 
pound skimmilk daily until the calf is 
receiving its whole ration of skim- 
milk. Cracked corn or oats may be 
placed in the bucket after the calf 
has finished its milk. Calves ought 
to have milk until five or six months 
old and even a longer period of milk 
feeding is preferable. 











— ne 
e 
CATTLE 
GUERNSEY FEMALES—On account of the over- 
crowded condition of our barns we are compelled re- 


luctantly to dispose of a few cows and young heif- 
ers. All are pure-bred, registered, sound, and have 
just passed final Federal tuberculosis test for Ac- 
credited Herd. Some of them now on A. R. test 
and making creditable records. They are priced at- 
tractively to move quickly. Write for list and 
prices. WESTVIEW FARM, Pawling, New York. 





THIRTEEN REGISTERED AYRSHIRE COWS, five 
heifer and one bull calves, more cows to freshen. 
bargain at $2000 for lot. G. G. DURHAM & SON. 
R. D. 3, Corry, Pa. 





WHY PAY MORE? Purebred registered Holstein 
heifer calves Fifty dollars express prepaid. Circulars 
free. CONDON’S HOLSTEIN ARCADIA, West Ches- 
ter, Ohio. 





FOR SALE—Registered Guernsey bull calves, by @ 
grandson of Ne Plus Ultra, from $50 to $100 each. 
eee Herd) C., A. WRIGHT &. SON, Canton, 
a. 





FREE SMOKING TOBACCO—smoke on us. 
for free sample. HAWESVILLE TOBACCO “Co” 
Hawesville, Ky. 


OUR HELP BUREAU 


MALE HELP WANTED 


DO YOU NEED HELP? We have many ab 
ied Jewish young men, with and Be 
who wish to work on farms. “Se you need a good, 
Steady man, write for an order blank. Ours I = x. 
charset be ecg agency, and we 
go to Cg or_ employee. THE JEWISH 
“o 7 URAL SOCIETY, 173 Second Ave., New 




















BE T RAILWAY TRAFFIC INSPECTOR—$110 

© $250 monthly, expenses paid after 3 months’ spare 
time study. Splendid oppertunities. AL. =. 
anteed or money refunded. Write free bookle' 
Siete, —“ ARD BUSINESS TRAINING INST. 





FARMERS—MEN—BOYS, over 17. Gov- 
ernment Kailway Mail Clerks, $135- $155 we nenth. 
Steady work, traveling constantly. Common edu- 
cation sufficient. List positions free. Write im- 
mediately. FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept. C 34 
Rochester, N. Y. i 





FIREMEN, BRAKEMEN, for railroads nearest 
their homes—reverywhere—beginners $150, later $250. 
SALW. AY ASSOCIATION, Desk W-16, Brooklyn, N. 





$210 MONTHLY oy free auto to agents sell- 
ing our poultry and stock remedies. SURE Ww 
POULTRY FARM, A43, Parsons, Kansa a 





FEMALE HELP WANTED 








~RARRED I ROCKS, Thompson’s ‘‘ringlet’’ strain. 
26 exes, $2.00; 100, $7.00; prepaid. J. KOLB, Gor- 
donvilie, Pa. 


RHODE ISLAND REDS, famous red cherry strain. 
per 15, delivered. GEO. LYON, Wyalus- 





“ESS 


ing, Pa. 

WHITE WYANDOTTE and MAMMOUTH PEKIN 
duck eges. LAURA DECKER, Standfordville, New 
York. 


MAMMOTH! PEKIN DUCE EGGS, # a 4 11 pre- 
paid. RUPRACHT BROS., Pulaski, 


BARRED ROCKS. Eggs from 200 egg hens mated 
to pedigreed cockerels, $3, 15; $15, 1. Write me. 











NORTON INGALLS, Greenville, N. e 





WY ANDOTTES—Golden and Silver Eggs, $2.00 per 
L. HOAK, Spencersville, Ohio. 





PRIZE BUFF ROCK STOCK and eggs. EDGE- 
WOOD FARM, Ballston Lake, N. Y. 





TEN CHOICE BOURBON red turkey eggs, $5.00. 
NOMER LEHMAN, Amaranth, Pa. 


BR. R HATCHING FOGS ts Ringlets). 
ROY HILTS, Gouverneur, N. 








ROURBON RED turkey eggs; ten, $4.50. GEO. 
LEHMAN, Amaranth, Pa. 


ROSE COMB _ BROWN LEGHORN eggs, Brush, 
Milton, Vermont 








TURKEYS 


NARRAGANSETT TURKEY Pi ta 
$6.00 per 10 post paid. M. V. 
Ohio. 








HONEY 


HONEY—Pure ee extracted, postpaid 3rd 
zone, 22-02. can, 5 Ibs. 99c: 10 Ibs. $1.81. 
Price list free. ROSCOB F. WIXSON, Dept. A, 
Dundee, New York 





WOMEN WANTED: Become Costume Designers. 
$140 month. Le ’ hile earning. Sample lesson 
ae FRANKLIN INSTITUTE. 1 Dept D 542, Roches- 





WOMEN’S WANTS 


Save time and Eyesight with 
—— [eee ten weenie ag — et — 
needles, cents. A 
gt ROSTROM. 189 So. 8th S8t., 





FO ALE—Registered Hesetesds both sexes. GASB 
COTTRELL. Hoosic Falls, 


GU ang | CALVES. SUNNYBROOK FARMS, 
Smoketown, Pa. 








DOGS AND PET STOCK 


~ FOX # HUNTERS, will you wait or be ready when 
that first snow comes. A _ liter of thoroughbred 
Walker pups that will be ready and waiting at $10 
— Ros furnished. H. 8S. OSTRANDER, Mellen- 
ville 








THOROUGHBRED English shepherds, natural heel 
drivers, intelligence and 4 unsurpassed. Shep- 
herd ‘without equal. Wr before sold out, ; 
GEORGE BOORMAN, Marethen. x Y. 





ENGLISH SHEPHERD PUPS 10 weeks old, nat- 
ural cow dogs, heel drivers, very intelligent and 
ind. W. W. NORTON, Ogdensburg, N. Y. ° 





ATREDALE PUPS from very intelligent, purebred 
stock. Males $12: Females $6. Shipped on approval. 
WM. W. KETCH, Cohocton, N. Y. 


AIREDALE PUPPIES and excellent grown stock, 
$10 up. Farm raised. R. G. ROOF, Pulaski, N. Y. 








CIGARS ; 


CIGARS—Special offer. “La Azora” made to sell 
2 for 25 cents, while they last $2 box of 50. Each 
cigar wrapped in tinfoil. Havana filler throughout: 
will suit or your money _refunde: - MAYER CIGAR 
CO., 9 Church St., New York Cit: 


OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 


270-ACRE DAIRY FARM with 4 horses, 31 cows 
and heifers, 2 bulls, hogs, poultry, milking machine, 
dairy utensils full implements, and machinery, ve- 
hicles, gas engine, feed, firewood included; near RR 
town; 200 acres machine-worked fields; brook-watered 
50-cow pasture : valuable wood, timber; fruit: equipped 
sugar grove: good 12-room house, excellent 35-cow 
basement barn, 70-ton silo, milk house, tenant house 
and barn. To settle affairs quickly only $8000, part 
cash, easy terms. Details page 44 our new Tilus. 
Catalog 1200 Bargains free. STROUT FARM 
AGENCY, 150 R, Nassau St., New York City. 














AGENTS WANTED 


AGENTS—Make a dollar an hour. Sell Men 
© seme on gg - ny Me leaks in ati 
ple pac ETT 
CO., Dept. 140, Amsterdam, — 








SWINE 


_PIGS FOR SALE—185 Chester White 

Yorkshire -- T to 8 weeks old, and 25 “Berkehive 

cross, same age, price $6.00 each. - 50 Chester 

White and. Yorkshire cross, 8 weeks old, a very — 

pe coo. $6.50 —_ I will ship any of the above 
on approval or send check or 

A. LUX, 206 Washington St., Woburn, TH A ee 


LARGE BERKSHIRES of the most 
ines, Both sexes. not akin. Special p= ay 4 bog 
boars and trios for March and April. CLAR- 
ENCE A. PENNEY, Henderson, New York. 


PURE BRED DUROCK JERSEY PIGS $10. 
Registered free. CHAS. A’ 4s 
k. F. D. 3. Wheatland a wu, Comteiden, Ma. 

















HAMPSHIRE PIGS. Finest pedi 
| itera HAMPSHIRE FARM. “West Cheaee, 





BIG TYPE CHESTER WHITES. Bookin, 
i orders 
o arias boar pigs. L. H. BERTKE, New Bremen, 














ISTERED 0. I. C. 


REGIS Chest 
EUGENE P. ROGERS, Wayrille Mr , White pigs. 





HONEY—Onondaga County Clover extracted 
Ibs., $1.15; 10 Ibs., $2.00. tpaid. We are Fi 


Farm 
Bureau members. 'RANSO FARM, 1310 Spring 
St., Syracuse, N. Y. 

HONEY=Pure extract 5 be 81 zone. 
Clover 1 $1.25, Buckwheat S 3, $1.00. eT) Ths. 
$1.90. 8. H. GRAHAM, Ithaca, N. 








HIDES AND FURS 


LET US TAN YOUR nipe-C 
ai —-., amt pases. Cow ena’ ae hides ime 
sole leather. 
CROSBY FRISIAN FUR Ya oe 2 

















$1000 Secures 88-Acre Farm—6 cows, heifers, calves, 
and sheep, poultry, machinery, full implements. 
vehicles, potatoes, ied included; in splendid farming 
district near village, advantages, high school handy ; 
convenient depot; 70 acres loamy fields, big crops hay, 
corn, grain, potatoes; carries 15 cows; valuable wood; 
apple orchard, other fruit; 8-room house, 
sightly location: 40-ft. basement barn, poultry house, 
granary. Pressure other interests forces sale, $2500 
takes all, only $1000 needed, easy terms. Don’t delay. 
Gotales free. HENDERSON & DUNN, Worcester, N. 





GOOD FARM _ LANDS—Near thriving city in 
Michigan. 20, 40, 80-acre tracts. $15 to $35 per 
acre. Terms to meet your circumstances. Investi- 
gate this opportunity. Write today for free illustrated 
sae giving full information. SWIGART LAND 
CO., V-1246 First National Bank Bldg., Chicago, Tl. 





87 ACRES :10-room house, 2 barns 30x40 ~ gt 25x30. 
65 acres tillable, timber and wood. Good rd 
watered fine, % mile to store, school and church. 
To settle up government matter, must go. only § 1300. 
Part cash, balance long time. HALL’S FARM 
AGENCY, Owego, Tioga Co., New York. 





TMPROVED HUDSON VALLEY FRUIT, DAIRY, 
HAY, GRAIN FARM, 234 acres. Splendid ‘buildings. 
Electric lights, furnace, bath. * crops. 


orchards. STATION F., Box 139, N. Y. C. 


IN NIAGARA COUNTY good productive dairy, 

ee a oe a 5 aw as my 
‘arm ree 

Real ‘Esiate. 13, West Ave., Lockport, N. gaze 4 


I HAVE CASH <a for wim 
deal with owners only. Give A. By and cash 
Py ee M. PERKINS, Columbia, Mo. 











FARMS FOR SALE. Write talogue 
farm bargains. C. M. DOUGLAS, ee N. ¥ 


Ww. ANTED—To hear 
oO. HAWLEY, Baldw 





am owner of land for sale, 
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‘RI DERS 
PURPLE’ SAGE 


OF, THE ( 


sy Zane Gre ey 




















Torn between her desires to live up to the 
ideals of her church and her wish to assist 
her friends, Jane Withersteen finds life some- 
thing of a problem. She has refused to marry 
Tull, one of the Normon leaders. He is re- 
taliating by taking from her the things she 
holds most dear; first her cattle, then her 
riders and her women friends. 

Through all her troubles, Jane has had two 
loyal supporters; one, Venters has been out on 
the sage for days hunting the men who are 
robbing her. At present he is hiding with a 
member of the robber band, a girl he has 
accidently shot. He dares not leave her, least 
she be discovered by the robber from whom 
she wishes to be forever free. Lassiter, 
ane’s other friend, has thus far done little 
ut “stand by,” ready to help when necessary. 


Chapter ‘XIII 
(Continued) 

“T’ll bet that big raw-boned brute 
can more’n show his heels to your 
black racers. Jane, out there in the 
sage, on a long chase, Wrangle could 
kill your favorites.” 

“No, no,’ replied Jane, impatient- 

ly. ‘Lassiter, why do you say that 
so often? I know you’ve teased me 
at times, and I believe it’s only kind- 
ness. You’re always trying to keep 
my mind off worry. But you mean 
more by this repeated mention of my 
racers?” 
_ “I reckon so.” Lassiter paused, and 
for the thousandth time in her pres- 
ence moved his black sombrero round 
and round, as if counting the silver 
pieces on the band. “Well, Jane, I’ve 
sort of read alittle that’s passin’ in 
your mind.” 

“You think I might fly from my 
home—from Cottonwoods—from the 
Utah border?” 

“T reckon. An’ if you ever do an’ 
get away with the blacks I wouldn’t 
like to see Wrangle left here on the 
sage. Wrangle could catch you. I 
know Venters had him. But you can 
never tell. Mebbe he hasn’t got him 
now. .... Besides—things are hap- 
penin’, an’ somethin’ of the same 
queer nature might have happered 
to. Venters.”’ 

“God knows you're right!. 
Poor Bern, how long he’s gone! In 
my trouble I’ve been forgetting him. 
But, Lassiter, I’ve little fear for him. 
I’ve heard my riders say he’s as keen 
as a wolf. . ... As to your reading my 
thoughts—well, your suggestion makes 
an actual thought of what wa@ only 
one of my dreams. I believe I dream- 
ed of flying from this wild border- 
Jand, Lassiter. I’ve strange dreams. 
T’m not always practical and think- 
ing of my many duties, as you said 
once. For instance—if I dared—if I 


dared I’d ask you to saddle the blacks ‘ 


and ride away with me—and hide 
me.” 
i Lassiter Warns Jane 
i “Jane!” 

The rider’s sunburnt face turned 
white. A few times Jane had seen 
Lassiter’s cool calm broken—when he 
had met little Fay, when he had 
learned how and why he had come 
to love both child and mistress, when 
he had stood beside Milly Erne’s 
grave. But one and all they could 
not be considered in the light of his 
present agitation. Not only did Las- 
siter turn white—not only did he 
grow tense, not only did he lose his 
coolness, but* also he suddenly, vio- 
lently, hungrily took her into his arms 
and crushed her to his breast. 

“Lassiter!” cried Jane, trembling. 
Tt was an action for which she took 
sole blame. Instantly, as if dazed, 
weakened, he released her. ‘Forgive 
me!’ went on Jane. “I’m always 
forgetting your—your feelings. I 
thought of you as my faithful friend. 
I’m always making you out more than 
human. ... only, let me say—I meant 
that—about riding away. I’m wretch- 
ed, sick of this—this— Oh, some- 
thing bitter and black grows on my 
heart!” 

“Jane, your watched. There’s no 
single move of yours, except when 
you’re hid in your house, that ain’t 
seen by sharp eyes. The cottonwood 
grove’s full of creepin’, crawlin’ men. 
Like Indians in the grass. When you 
rode, which wasn’t often lately, the 


sage was full of sneakin’ men. At 


night they crawl under your windows, 
into the court, an’ I reckon into the 
house. Jane Withersteen, you know, 
never locked a door! This here 
grove’s a hummin’ bee-hive of mys- 
terious happenin’s. Jane, it ain’t so 
much that these spies keep out of my 
way as me keepin’ out of theirs. 
They’re goin’ to try to kill me. That’s 
plain. But mebbe I’m as hard to 
shoot in the back as in the face. So 
far I’ve seen fit to watch only. This 
all means, Jane, that you’re a marked 
woman. You can’t get away—not 
now. Mebbe later, when you’re brok- 
en, you might. But that’s sure doubt- 
ful. Jane, you’re to lose the cattle 
that’s left—-your home an’ ranch-——an’ 
Amber Spring. You can’t even hide 
a sack of gold! For it couldn’t be 
slipped out of the house, day or night, 
an’ hid or buried, let alone be rid off 
with. You may lose all. I’m tellin’ 
you, Jane, hopin’ to prepare you, if 
the worst does come. [I tol@ you 
once before about that strange power 
I’ve got to feel things.” 
“Lassiter, what can I do?” 


Chapter XTV 
Solitude and Storm 

In his hidden valley Venters awak- 
ened from sleep, and his ears rang 
with innumerable melodies. from full- 
throated mocking-birds, and his eyes 
opened wide upon the glorious golden 
shaft of sunlight shinging through the 
great stone bridge. 

He saw Bess under the spruces 
Upon her complete recovery of 
strength she always rose with the 





Easter Song 
Hark! the anthems loudly ringing, 
Every voice in gladness singing, 
For anew the world is making, 
From the cold and darkness break- 
ing! 
Alleluias heavenward drifting! 
Hearts and hands in praise up- 
lifting! 
Springtime flowers their incense 


giving 
Unto Him—the Ever-living! 
Hark! the mighty organs swelling, 
O’er the earth the glad news tell- 
ing! 
From the gloom, the tomb forsak- 
ing, 
Life eternal now is making. 











dawn.¥ At the moment she was feed- 
ing the quail she had tamed. And 
she had begun to tame the mocking- 
birds. They fluttered among the 
branches overhead, and some left off 
their songs to flit down and shyly hop 
near the twittering quail. Little gray 
and white rabbits crouched in the 
grass, now nibbling, now laying long 
ears flat and watching the dogs. 
Venters’s swift glance took in the 
brightening valley, and Bess and her 
pets, and Ring and Whitie. It swept 
over all to return again and rest upon 
the girl. She had changed. To the 
dark trousers and blouse she had 
added moccasins of her own make, 
but she no longer resembled a boy: 
No eye could have failed to mark the 
rounded contours of a woman. The 
change had been to grace and beauty. 
A glint of warm gold gleamed from 
her hair, and a tit of red shone in 
the clear dark brown of cheeks. The 
haunting sweetness of her lips and 
eyes, that earlier had been illugive, a 
promise, had become a living fact. 
She fitted harmoniously ipto that 
wonderful setting; she was like Sur- 
prise Valley—wilé and beautiful. 
The day at hand resembled many 
days gone before. As Venters had no 
tools with which to build, or to till 
the terracs, he remained idle. Be- 
yond the cooking of the simple fare 
there were no tasks. And ag there 
were no tasks, there was. no system. 
He and Bess began one thing, to have 
it; to begin another, to leave that; and 
then do nothing but Ne under the 
spruces and watch the great cloud- 
sails majestically move along the, ram- 
parts, and dream and dream. The 
valley was a golden, sunlit world, It 


, Louise E.. Matthews , 


was silent. The sighing wind and 
the twittering quail and the singing 
birds, even the rare and seldom-occur- 
ring hollow crack of a sliding weath- 
ered stone, only thickened and deep- 
end that insulated silence. 

Venters and Bess had vagrant 
minds, 

“Bess, did I tell you about my horse 
Wrangle?” inquired Venters. 

“A hundred times,” she replied. 

“Oh, have I? Fd forgotten. I want 
you to see him. He’ll carry us both.” 

“T’d like to ride him. Can he run?” 

“Run? He’s a demon. Swiftest 
horse on the sage! I hope he’ll stay 
in that canyon.” 

“He’ll stay.” 

Visiting the Ravines 

They left camp to wander along the 
terraces, into the aspen ravines, under 
the gleaming walls. Ring and Whitie 
wandered in the fore, often turning, 
eften trotting back, open-mouthed 
and solemn-eyed and happy. Venters 
lifted ths gaze to the grand archway 
over the entrance to the valley, and 
Bess lifted hers to follow his, and 
both were silent. Sometimes’ the 
bridge held their attention for a long 
time. Today a soaring eagle attract- 
ed them.* 

“How he sails!” exclaimed Bess. 
“T wonder where his mate is?” 

“She’s at the nest. It’s on the 
bridge in a crack near the top. I see 
her often. She’s almost white.” 

They wandered on down the terrace, 
into the shady, sun-flecked forest. A 
brown bird fluttered crying from a 
bush. Bess peeped into the leaves. 

“Look! A nest and four little birds. 
They’re not afraid of us. See how 
they open their mouths. 
hungry.” 

Rabbits rustled the dead brush and 
pattered away. The forest was full 
of a drowsy hum of insects. Little 
darts of purple, that were running 
quail, crossed the, glades. And a 
plaintive, sweet peeping came from 
the coverts. Bess’s soft step dis- 
turbed a sleeping lizard that scamp- 
ered away over the leaves. She gave 
chase and caught it, a slim creature 
of nameless color but of exquisite 
beaypty. 

“Jewel eyes,” she said. “It’s like a 
rabbit—afraid. We won’t eat you. 
There—go.” 

Bess is Pleased 

Murmuring water drew their steps 
down into a shallow shaded ravine 
where a brown brook brawled softly 
over mossy stones. Multitudes of 
strange, gray frogs with white spots 
and black eyes lined the rocky bank 
and leaped only at close approach. 
Then Venters’s eye descried a very 
thin, very. long. green snake coiled 
round a sapling. They drew cleser 
and closer till they could have touch- 
ed it. The snake had no fear and 
watched them with scintillating eyes. 

“It’s pretty,” said Bess. “How 
tame! I thought snakes always ran.” 

“No. Even the rabbits didn’t run 
here till the dogs chased them. 

On and on they wandered to the 
wild jumble of massed and broken 
fragments of cliff at the west end of 
the valley. The roar of the disap- 
pearing stream dinned in their ears. 
Into this maze of rocks they threaded 
a tortuous way, climbing, descending, 
halting to gather wild plums and 
great lavender lilies, and going on at 
the will of fancy. Idle and keen per- 
ceptions guided them equally. 

“Oh, let us climb here!” cried Bess, 
pointing upward to a small space of 
terrace left green and shady between 
huge abutments of broken cliff. And 
they climbed to the nook and rested 
and looked out across the valley to 
the curling column of blue smoke 
from their camp-fire. But the cool 
shade and the rich grass and the fine 
view were not what they had climbed 
for. They could not have told, al- 
though whatever had drawn them was 
all-satisfying. Light, sure-footed as 
a mountain goat, Bess pattered down 
at Venters’s heels; and they went on, 
calling the dogs, eyes dreamy and 
wide, listening to the wind and the 
bees and the crickets and the birds. 

Part of the time Ring and Whitie 
led the way, then Venters, then Bess; 
and the direction was not an object. 
They left the sun-streaked shade of 
the oaks, brushed the long grass of 
the meadows, entered the green and 
fragrant swaying willows, to stop, at 
length, under the huge old cotton- 
woods where the beavers were busy. 

Here they rested and watched. A 
dam of brush and logs and mud and 
stones backed the stream into a little 
lake. The round, rough beaver houses 
Projected from the water. Like the 
rabbits, the beavers had become shy, 
Gradually, however, as Venters and 
Bess knelt low, holding the dogs, the 
beavers emerged to swim with logs 
and gnaw at cottonwoods and pat mud 
walls with their paddle-like tails, and, 


They’re 
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DON’T Miss 
These Money 
Saving Magazine 


BARGAINS! 


All subscriptions will be extended 
from present expiration dates. 
Subscriptions may be sent to dif- 
ferent addresses if desired, and 
may be new or renewal. Postage 
free except en foreign and Cana- 
dian orders. All subscriptions are 
for one year unless otherwise 
stated. Lowest prices will be 
quoted on any list of magazines. 





| em 
Pictorial Review, $1.50) All three 
ne Year 


Today’s Housewife $1.00}, or 
Am. Agriculturist 1 yr $1 $2.00 





McCall’s Magazine, $1.00) Au Three 
People’s Home Jour. $1.25 
Am. Agriculturist, $1.00 ($2. 00 





McCall’s Magazine, $1. ~ Ee 
Today’s Housewife $1.00 = 75 
Am. Agriculturist, $1. oof vue 





McCall’s Magazine 1 yr $1) 6", Yee 
Pictorial Review  $1.505," 
Am. Agriculturist—$1.00 $2.25 





Woman’s Home Com.$1.50) 4" Three 
American Magazine $2.50$*°™ ‘*" 
Am. Agriculturist, $1.00 $3.75 





All three 
One Year 


Am. Poultry Advocate $1 
Poultry Success $1.00 
Am. Agriculturist, $1.00 $1.75 


es 








New York Thrice-a-Week Both 


One Year 


World $1.00 
Am. Agriculturist, $1.00 $1.65 


= 








The P. athfinder (Mr. Pyis $1 d an Vear 
Am. Agriculturist, $1.00($1.50 





People’s Home Jour. $1.25) on8Yoar 
Am. Agriculturist, $1.00/$1.50 





Today’s Housewife $1.00) o,2%,, 
Am. Agriculturist, $1.00/$1.25 





Wom’s. Home Com. $1.50) vaiioter 
Am. Agriculturist, $1.00/$2.00 





Pictorial Review, $1.50) fei f° 
Am. Agriculturist, $1.00{/$1.75 





McCall’s Magazine—$1.00) y32®%,. 
Am. Agriculturist, $1.00/$1.50 


Youth’s Companion $2.50) ,$3.%%,. 
Am. Agriculturist, $1.00/$3.00 








People’s Home Jour. $1.25 
McCall’s Magazine, $1.00 
Pictorial Review, $1.50 $2.75 
Am. Agriculturist, $1.00 


All four 
One Year 








The Delineator, $2.00) ,So%.! 
Am. Agriculturist, $1.00/$2.50 





McCall’s ( y.toceys.) 1 yr $1 vine? fer 
Am. Agriculturist 3 yrs $3{$2.50 








Send your orders at once to 


American Agriculturist 
461 Fourth Ave., New York City 
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Riders of the Purple Sage 


glossy and shiny in the sun, to go on 
with their strange, persistent indus- 
try. They were the builders. The 
lake was a mud-hole, and the im- 
mediate environment a scarred and 
dead region, but it was a wonderful 
home of wonderful animals. 

“Look at that one—he puddles in 
the mud,” said Bess. “And there! 
See him dive! Hear them gnawing! 
I'd think they’d break their teeth. 
How’s it they can stay out of the 
water and under the water?” 

And she laughed. 

Then Venters and Bess wandered 
farther, and, perhaps not all un- 
consciously this time, wended their 
slow steps to the cave of the cliff- 
dwellers, where she liked best to go 
— "In the Caves 

The tangled thicket and the long 
slant of dust and little chips of weath- 
ered rock and the steep bench of stone 
and the worn steps all were arduous 
work for Bess in the climbing. But 
she gained the shelf, gasping, hot of 
cheek, glad of eye, with her hand in 
Venters’s. Here they rested. The 
beautiful valley glittered below with 
its millions of wind-turned leaves 
bright-faced in the sun, and the 
mighty bridge towered heavenward, 
crowned with blue sky. Bess, how- 
ever, never rested for long. Soon she 
was exploring, and Venters followed; 
she dragged forth from corners and 
shelves a multitude of crudely fash- 
ioned and painted pieces of pottery, 
and he carried them. They peeped 
down into the dark holes of the kivas, 
and Bess gleefully dropped a stone 
and waited for the long-coming hol- 
low sound to rise. They peeped into 
the little globular houses, like mud- 
Wasp nests, and wondered if these 
had been store-places for grain, or 
baby cribs, or what; and they crawled 
into the larger houses and laughed 
when they bumped their heads on the 
low roofs, and they dug in the dust 
of the floors. And they brought from 
dust and darkness armloads of treas- 
ure which they carried to the light. 
Flints and stones and strange curved 
sticks and pottery they found; and 
twisted grass rope that crumbled in 
their hands, and bits of whitish stone 
which crushed to powder at a touch 
and seemed to vanish in the air. 


Serious Thoughts 


“That white stuff was bone,” said - 


Venters, slowly. “Bones of a cliff- 
dweller.” 

“No!” exclaimed Bess. 

“Here’s another piece. 
Whew! dry, powdery smoke! 
bone.” 

Then it was that Venters’s primi- 
tive, childlike mood, like a savage’s, 
seeing, yet unthinking, gave way to 
the encroachment of civilized thought. 
The world had not been made for a 
single day’s play or fancy or idle 
watching. The world was old. No- 
where could be gotten a better idea 
of its age than in this gigantic silent 
tomb. The gray ashes in Venters’s 
hand had once been bone of a human 
being like himself. The pale gloom 
of the cave had shadowed people long 
ago. He saw that Bess had received 
the same shock—could not in mo- 
ments such as this escape her feeling, 
living, thinking destiny. 

“Bern, people have lived here,” she 
said, with wide, thoughtful eyes. 

“Yes,” he replied. 

“How long ago?” 

“A thousand years and more.” 

“What were they?” 

“Cliff-dwellers. Men who had ene- 
mies and made their homes high out 
of reach.” 
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THE AUTO. OILED’AERMOTOR 


A Real Self-Oiling Windmill «4 


Oil an Aermotor once a year and it is always ¢*r¥ 


oiled. Every moving part is completely and fully 
oiled. A constant stream of oil flows on every 
bearing. The shafts run in oil. The double gears run in 
oil in a tightly enclosed gear case. Friction and wear 


are practically eliminated. 


Any windmill which does not have the gears running in oil is only 
half oiled. A modern windmill, like a modern automobile, must have 
its gears enclosed and run inoil, Dry gears, exposed to dust, wear rapidly. R 
Dry bearings and dry gears cause friction and loss of power. The Aermotor 
pumps in the lightest breeze because it is correctly designed 
oiled. To get everlasting windmill satisfaction, — the —— 
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“They had to fight?” 
“Yes.” 


“They fought for—what?” 

“For life. For their homes, food, 
children, parents—for their women!” 

“Has the world changed any in a 
thousand years?” 

“I don’t know—perhaps very little.” 

“Have men?” 

“TI hope so—I think so.” 

“Things crowd into my mind,” she 
went on, and the wistful light in her 
eyes told Venters the truth of her 
thoughts. “I’ve ridden the border of 
Utah. I’ve seen people—know how 
they live—but they must be few of 
all who are living. I had my books 
and I studied them. But all that 
doesn’t help me any more. I want 
to go out into the big world and see 
it. Yet I want to stay here more. 
What’s to become of us? Are we 
cliff-dwellers? We're alone here. 
I’m happy when I don’t think. These 
—these bones that fly into dust—they 
make me sick and a little afraid. Did 
the people who lived here once have 
the same feelings as we have? What 
was the good of their living at all? 
They’re gone! What’s the meaning 
of it all—of us?” 

“Bess, you ask more than I can tell. 
It’s beyond me. Only there was 
laughter here once—and now there’s 
silence. There was life—and now 
there’s death. Men cut these little 
steps, made these arrow-heads and 
mealing-stones, plaited the ropes we 
found, and left their bones to crum- 
ble in our fingers. As far as time is 
concerned it might all have been yes- 
terday. We're here today. Maybe 
we're higher in the scale of human 
beings—in intelligence. But who 
knows? We can’t be any higher in 





Blessed are they who have the 
gift of making friends, for it>is 
one of God's best gifts. It ine 
volves many things, but above all, 
the power of going out of one’s 
self, and seeing and appreciating 
whatever is noble and lofty in 
another—Thomas Hughes. 











the things for which life is one at 
all.” 
“What are they?” 


“Why—lI suppose relationship, 
friendship—love.” 
“Love!” 


“Yes. Love of man for woman— 
love of woman for man. 
nature, the meaning, the best of life 
itself.” 

She said no more. Wistfulness of 
glance deepened into sadness. 

“Come, let us go,” said Venters. 

Action brightened her. Beside him, 
holding his hand, she slipped down 
the shelf, ran down the long, steep 
slant of sliding stones, out of the 
cloud of dust, and likewise out of the 
pale gloom. 

“We beat the slide,” she cried. 

The miniature avalanche cracked 
and roared, and rattled itself into an 
inert mass at the base of the incline. 
Yellow dust like the gloom of the 
cave, but not so changeless, drifted 
away on the wind; the roar clapped in 
echo from the cliff, returned, went 
back, and came again to die in the 
hollowness. Down on the _ sunny 
terrace there was a different atmos- 
phere. Ring and Whitie leaped 
around Bess. Ounce more she was 
smiling, gay, and thoughtless, with 
the dream-mood in the shadow of her 
eyes. 

“Bess, I haven’t seen that since 
last summer. Look!” said Venters, 
pointing to the scalloped edge of roll- 
ing purple clouds that peeped over 
the western wall. ee in for a 
storm.’ 

“Oh, I hope not. 
storms.” 

“Are you? Why?” 

“Have you ever been down in one 
of these walled-up pockets in a bad 
storm?” 

“No, now I think of it, I haven’t.” 

“Well, it’s terrible. Every summer 
I get scared to death and hide some- 
where in the dark. Storms up on 
the sage are bad, but nothing to what 
they are down here in the canyons. 
And in this little valley—why, echoes 
can rap back and forth so quick 
they’ll split our ears.” 

“We're perfectly safe here, Bess.” 

“T know. But that hasn't anything 
to do with it. The truth is I’m afraid 
of lightning and thunder, and thun- 
der-claps hurt my head, If we have a 
bad storm, will you stay close by 
me?” 

“Yes.” 

When they got back to camp the 
afternoon was closing, and it was ex- 
ceedingly sultry. Not a breath of air 
stirred the aspen leaves, and when 


I'm afraid of 


That’s the: 
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these did not quiver the air was in-- 
deed still. The dark-purple clouds 
moved almost imperceptibly out of 
the west. 

Once More They Eat Rabbit 

“What have we for supper?” asked 
Bess. 

“Rabbit.” 

“Bern, can’t you think of another 
new way to cook rabbit?” went on 
Bess, with earnestness. 

“What do you think I am—a m2- 
gician?” retorted Venters. 

“I wouldn’t dare tell you. - But, 
Bern, do you want me to turn into a 
rabbit ?” 

There was a dark-blue, merry flash- 
ing of eyes and a parting of lips; then 
she laughed. In that moment she 
was naive and wholesome. 

“Rabbit seems to agree with you,” 
replied Venters. “You are well and 
strong—and growing very pretty.” 

Anything in the nature of compli- 
ment he had never before said to 
her, and just now he responded to a 
sudden curiosity to see its effect. Bess 
stared as if she had not heard aright, 
slowly blushed, and completely lost 
her poise in happy confusion. 

“T’'d better go right away,” he con- 
tinued, “and fetch supplies from Cot- 
tonwoods.” 

A startingly swift change in the 
nature of her agitation made him re- 
proach himself for his abruptness. 

“No, no, don’t go!” she said. “I 
didn’t mean—that about the rabbit. 
I—I was only trying to be—funny. 
Don’t leave me all alone!” 

“Bess, I must go sometime.” 

“Wait then. Wait till after the 
storms.” 

(To be continued) 








Our Boys and Girls 




















An Oddity In Numbers 


Ask someone to write, in order, the 
numbers 1 to 9, leaving out 8. Then 
ask him which of the figures he has 
written he considers least well formed. 
whichever one he decides is the worst, 
have him multiply it by 9 and use the 
result as a multiple for the line of 
figures. The answer will be expressed 
all in the one figure chosen as the 
poorest. For example, 3 is considered 
as imperfectly formed. We will mul- 
tiply the line by 27, which is 9 times 
3, thus: 

12345679 
27 


86419753 
24691358 





333333333 
You can then say to the victim: “If 
you can keep on practicing that way 
you will soon improve your 3’s. 


A Trip Abroad 

Dear Young Folks: MY father takes 
the American Agriculturist and [ like 
to read it. I worked out the map 
puzzle that was sent in by Edna 
Heinick and found it so interesting 
that I have worked out one of my 
own and am sending it to you with 
my letter. I hope to see my puzzle 
and letter in print before long. I am 
eleven years old and in the 6th grade. 
I have one sister and a brother. My 
brother goes to school but my sister 
is only three years old. We have five 
cows and four calves, also four horses, 
their names are Babe, Dick, Dock and 
Billy—[Marie E. Lewis, Wadhams, 
New York. 

Here it is: 

My girl friend whose name is (a 
city in southern Nebraska) and I 
started (from the capitol of New 
York state) (the day after inaugura- 
tion day). We sailed down the (river 
named after a famous Dutch explorer) 
into the New York Bay and the At- 
lantic ocean. After being on the 
ocean about a week we sailed through 
the strait of Gibralter into (a sea be- 
tween Europe and Africa) and finally 
landed at Marseilles, we stayed there 
all night. The next day we sailed up 
(a river the color of a horse) to a 
(fierce wild animal). 

Here we stayed a few days then 
went to Belgium and visited (a kind 
of carpet). After that we went to 
Denmark and looked around and went 
to (a color). We then started south 
again going through Germany. We 
passed through the following places: \ 
(a kind of steak), (a perfume) (the 
name of a kind of sausage). From 
here we want to Italy and visited 


* (where Columbus was born) (a girls 


name) and (a breed of poultry). The 
last thing before starting home we 
visited (an island south of Italy). 
There we found (a city in southern 
Nebraska) brother. We had a very 
nice time. 
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For the Farm Woman 


Suggestions for the Spring Days 














The Crocus 


Upon the lawn, in springtime’s dawn, 
When winds of March pass by, 

And April show’rs and sunny hours 
Again are drawing nigh, 

Upon the lawn, in springtime’s dawn, 
A floweret awakes, 

Ere out of door man plows once more, 
And brook its ice-chain breaks. 


The crocus blooms while snow entombs 
The landscape far and nigh, 
ot olden blaze pf floral rays, 
Gecseme sweet and shy, 
ye even though still nay snow, 
And earth is stark and sere, 
When crocus blows our world well knows 
That spring at last is here. 
—Charles Nevors Holmes. 


About Pots and Pans 


To begin with, I might as well say 
frankly that I don’t like dishwashing. 
Oh, I don’t mean the best things,— 
the china cups and glassware and 
silver. With plenty of clean, soapy 
water, that work is a real pleasure. 
But, when it comes to pots and pans! 
Well, that’s another story. 

However, I had not been “keeping 
house” very many months, before I 
realized that kitchen utensils cost 
money, and that from a _ business 
standpoint it was better sense to take 
care of the few pans I had than to 
misuse them and be continually oblig- 
ed to replace them. And so, I tried 
out various cleaning methods and 
have finally worked out what I think 
is the most satisfactory way of clean- 
ing the different metals. After 
five years of daily use my cooking 
utensils are in almost as good condi- 
tion as when I bought them. 


DON’T Scrape Aluminum 

Nearly all of my kettles are alum- 
inum, and that needs no especial care. 
It does, however, became blackened 
and then I cook in it, tomatoes or 
some other acid vegetable and its sil- 
very lustre is at once restored. Fort- 
unately, this chemical action has no 
effect on the food as far as its di- 
gestion is concerned. 

Never, under any circumstances, do 
I scrape my pans with a knife. The 
blunt end of a clothes pin is much 
better and does not mar the surface. 
If it seems necessary to scour any 
part of the dish, I use steel-wool, 
No. 0. 


Glass and Enamel Easy to Clean , 

Next, to my aluminum baking 
dishes, I like best the heavy glass- 
ware that has come into such promi- 
nence these last few years. It is, 
perhaps, the easiest of all to care for. 
It it does, by any chance, become 
stained or “burned,” I, use on it the 
same steel wool that was originally 
purchased for the aluminum. 

Spots on granite or enamelware can 
be cleaned with any ordinary cleans- 
ing powder. If the stain is particu- 
larly obstinate, I fill the dish with a 
soda solution (% cup to one quart 
cold water) and let it “boil up” for a 
few minutes. 


If All Dishes Were Like This One 

As to iron utensils, the one piece 
that I possess is a waffle-iron. The 
directions which came with the iron, 
were as follows: “Wash thoroughly 
before using the first time. Do not 
wash after using.” And here’s one 
place where I follow directions! I 
believe, however, that this treatment 
does not apply to all iron ware. Other 
utensils must be scrubbed thoroughly 
and carefully dried to prevent any 
possibility of rust accumulating. 


Steel Knives and Other Things 

Nearly everyone has a different way 
of cleaning steel knives. Personally, 
I prefer Sapolio. And, by the way, 
I have a trick in scouring that seems 
easier to me than the old-fashioned 
“rag” method. I use the end of a 
corn-cob, shelled, of course; its blunt 
end makes a nice, clean place to take 
hold of, and the opposite end, dipped 
in a cleaning powder is an excellent 
“scrubber” and like the “chick” of 
advertising fame is guaranteed “not 
to scratch.”—[M. Emerson. 





Browned Flour for Gravy 


How to make nice gravy is a prob- 
lem that bothers many housekeepers. 
Almost any kind of meat-liquor or 
soup-stock from which all fat has 
been removed, may be made into nice, 
gravy by adding a little seasoning and 
some thickening; if browned flour is 
used for the latter, the gravy will re- 
Quire but little cooking, but when 


thickened with raw flour, it must cook 
thoroughly, or the gravy will taste 
like so much gummy paste. It is best 
to brown a quart of flour at a time. 
Put In a skillet, set in the oven or on 
top of the stove, stir often until it is 
a light brown, put into a wide-mouth- 
ed bottle, cork and keep for use. 
Gravies should be well made over a 
rather hot fire, as they must be cook- 
ed quickly, and must boil, not simmer. 





Salmon Croquettes 
1 can salmon 2 eggs 
cracker crumbs 
Mix and add milk enough to moisten 
so that it can be easily molded in 
shape. Fry in a little hot lard or 
butter. 


I have used the above many times 
when I had unexpected company only 
a short time before the meal. When I 
had only a limited supply of meat on 
hand, I have used two cups of cold 
chopped beef instead of the salmon.— 
[S. Bodman, New York. 


For a wholesome confection to slip 
in the lunch box, run through the 
meat chopper 1 pound of figs, 1 pound 
of prunes or seedless raisins and 1 
pound of nut meats, spread out thin, 
roll in powdered sugar and cut in con- 
venient-sized squares. 








Our Pattern Service 




















Ladies’ Apron 


No. 1390—Here is an apron that 
every housewife will want to own, 
Cut in one piece, it is very easy to 
make and easy, too, to iron. The 
front extends over the shoulders in 
narrow straps, which cross over and 
yutton on the apron at the back. This 
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pattern is cut in sizes 36, 40 and 44, 
Size 36 requires 1% yards 36-inch ma- 
terial with 4% yards of linen tape or 
contrasting material for binding. Any 
material can be used. Since this is 
essentially a work apron, it would be 
best to chose material that will stand 
many and frequent washings 


This pattern, like all our patterns, 
is 12 cents. Two-cent stamps are ac- 
cepted, but one-cent stamps are pre- 
ferred by this office. Send your order 
to Pattern Dept., American Agricult- 
urist, 461 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
Send 10 cents extra and our new 
Spring catalogue, containing over 300 
styles and a complete seven-lesson 
course in dressmaking will be sent 
with the pattern. 


Spring Greens and Salads 


The wild plants that come in the 
spring should be more used by the 
housewife than they are. They Bive 
zest to the jaded appetite and can be 
had for only the trouble of picking. 

The dandelion is perhaps the most 
common of all spring greens. It must 
be gathered while young and tender 
or it is bitter. Don’t wait for the 
blossoms to show where they are, as 
they will be tough by that time. 
Shake off all dead grass and cut off 
most of the roots before washing. 
Wash only a few at a time, in several 
‘waters. Lift the greens out of the 
water so that the dirt that is settled 
at the bottom will not get back on 
the leaves. And for the same reason, 
all cooked greens should be lifted out 
of the water in which they are boiled. 

To cook dandelions, cover well with 
boiling water to which % teaspoon 
cooking soda has been added to each 
quart of water. Cook until tender, 
season with salt, butter and a little 
pepper, and return to the kettle until 
ready to serve. Many people like to 
add a piece of salt pork to the greens 
while they are cooking. 

Other wild plants that make ex- 
cellent greens and are not quite so 
common are poke _ sprouts. They 
closely resemble .asparagus and are 
cooked and seasoned in the same way. 
If the bitter or acid flavor is too pro- 
nounced, it may be lessened by chang- 
ing the water several times while 
cooking. Mustard shoots, purple milk 
weed and curly dock are equally good. 

As a salad plant, watercress is very 
much liked. It may be used alone or 
to give flavor to lettuce or other mild 
salads. Mint is considered something 
of a delicacy in early spring. Cut up 
very fine, seasoned with a bit of salt 
and sugar and held together with 
cidar vinegar it forms a sauce; it 
makes the most delicious relish for 
roast lamb. Great precaution must 
be taken in picking these last men- 
tioned greens to see that the water 
where they are grown is free from 
contamination.—[Mary Whiting. 


' A pound of plain washing soda to 
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Beautiful Wall Paper 


WRITE TODAY for your copy of our 

new 75 page CATALOG of latest and 

most artistic designs in high-grade wall 
as well as varnishes and House- 

Pld Brighteners. 

We are the largest wall paper dealers in 

the world with a chain or 27 stores in 


addition to our Mail Order Division. 
Prices Range from 


8c to 50ca 


DOUBLE ROLL 


saving you about one-half the usual prices. 


At small expense you can beautify 
and ‘onde your home. Expert service 
and advice in Home Decorating gladly 
furnished free. Write for the book today. 
(Sent by return mail.) 


COOPER WALL PAPER STORES, INC. 


Dept. A, Mail Order Division 
220 West Willow Street, Syracuse, N. Y 


Comparison Is Our Best Salesman 















Ask Your Dealer 


Ne Neg sExce..0 


SusPENDERS 


Year’s Wear Guaranteed 











AD parts and supplies, complete 
every four quarts of dish water helps R a = came ate 
get dirty pots and pans to shine. Dept: A. BINGHAMTON, N. ¥. 








Any man or boy can make his own wire- 
less telephone without technical knowl- 
edge, from our complete, simple pat- 
terns, which we will sell for a limited 
time only AT THE INTRODUCTORY 
PRICE OF $1.00. You can get the 
necessary wire and other materials at 
hardware and electrical stores. 
Think = this means to you and 
our famil 7% sending stations at 
vewark, . Jd., Pittsburgh, Pa., and 
Schenectady, N. Y., send out a pro- 
gram embracing 


DAILY INFORMATION 
Weather reports three times a day, 
including storm warnings; 
Market reports, covering grain, hay, 
hogs, vegetables, eggs, etc.; 
Latest news from all over the world. 


DAILY ENTERTAINMENT 


Operas, concerts, dance and classical 
music, children’s stories. 


DAILY EDUCATION 


Lectures on various subjects, includ- 
ing farm work, college | ee 
subjects, y 
sermons by the greatest soenchenn, 

Cheaper oan a good phonograph. No 
records buy. By attaching your 
phonograph horn, everybody can “listen 

” at the same time. 
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Make Your Own Wireless Telephone 
Keep in Touch with The Whole World 





TRAVEL BY WIRELESS 


With my set, made from these plans, I 
heard Pittsburgh, Schenectady and 
Newark the same night. A simple twist 
of the dial and I was in Schenectady, 
listening to good music and a lecture 
by Dr. Steinmetz, another twist carried 
me to Pittsburgh—more music, singing 
and talking. nce more I turned the 
dial and I was in Newark. Three simple 
moves, each a fraction of an inch, car- 
ried me over a vast distance. How 
easy to travel by wireless. 


Send $1.00 with the attached coupon 
today, and I wilt mail the plans at once 


HUDSON P. SHULTS 
Valley Stream New York 
Reference: Valley Stream Nat’! Bank 

4 HUDSON P. SHULTS, 
Valley Stream, N. Y. 
t I enclose $1.00, for which you 
| agree to send me complete plans for 
t 
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making Wireless Receiving Instru- 
ment. 


Name" 
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Please Use This Coupon to Order Patterns 
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Our 13th Year---700,000 For 1922 


By Parcel Post Prepaid—100% live delivery. 


Our request is: Give us your or- 


der for some of our RELIABLE CHICKS and we will prove that we will give 
you better chicks for the money than you can get elsewhere. Combination offers* 
Order early. Write for prices and Free Illustrated Catalog. 


-HUBER’S RELIABLE HATCHERY 


North High Street. 


Fostoria. Ohio 





100% Live delivery guaranteed. Sent Post Paid. 
circular free, describes all new developments in poultry culture and 


other valuable information. 


Eggs and Breeding Stock. 


. Baby Chicks, Husky livable youngsters from high 
laying pure farm bred stock. S.C. W. Leghorns, 
R. I. Reds, B. P. Rocks, W. Wyandottes, Anco- 
nas and Pekin Ducklings. Reduced Prices. 
_ i i i Mlustrated 


GALEN FARMS 


Box 200 


CLYDE, N.Y. 








DAY-OLD 
CHICKS 


Are you getting ready for 
your spring crop of chicks? 
You want the best avail- 
able, at the right time, and 
at a reasonable price. 









We sup “efficiency”’ chicks— —— 
Rocks, he Wyandottes Ler ‘ 

horns, and “‘pre-war”’ prices. No 

better stock anywhere Our pa- 

trons say “best ever” “lay fine” 


can't be beat’’, ete. We ship 








them special ivery, parce 
sost, and guarantee delivery. 
You take no chance, Send for 


our catalog which tells you all 
about our “‘efficiency”’ chicks. 
CLYDE CHICK HATCHERY ___} \ 
Box A-5, Clyde, Ohio™~ 








BABY CHICKS 


Hatching every day in the week 
and every hour in the day. We are 
|} the World’s Largest Producers. 
THREE MILLION FOR 1922 
Twelve popular breeds of best 
\ thorobred stock obtainable — 9c 
and up. We also have QUALITY 
* chicks from heavy laying stock 
—l ive breeds--atsmall additional 
& cost. 
We deliver, by Parcel Post any- 
suitn’s STANDARD Where enst‘of the Rockies and 
REG. U. 5. PAT. OFF. EUATramtee 95'> safe arrival. 


Write nearest address, today, for Catalog FREE 


THE SMITH STANDARD COMPANY 


Boston, Mass., Dept. 67 184 Friend Street 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Dept. 67 833 Locust Street 
Cleveland, Ohio 1967 West 74th Street 
Chicago, tll., Dept. 67 427 So. Dearbern Street 















from the “Oldest Established 
Hatchery in the U.S.” Pure- 
bred, from free- -range stock, 
selected for vigor and ability 
to lay. White Leghorns, R. 
C. R. L. Reds, Barred Rocks, White Rocks, 
White Wyandottes, Black Minorcas, 


We Guarantee Full 
Count of Live Chicks 
and prepay parcel post. 
Many customers have or- 
dered regularly from us for 
20 years. You take no risk 
and our prices are low. 
Write at once for descrip- 
tive Catalog and Price List. 
Pine Tree Hatchery 
Pp Stockton, N. J. 




























ROSEMONT Baby Chicks 


Estabiisted Resemont quality—none better 
Prices moderate. Superior service Eleven breeds 
Choice, free range, healthy, heavy-laying breed 
in flocks. Husky chicks—shipped prepaid and 
guaranteed. Write today for complete illus 
trated catalog—F REE. 

ROSEMONT POULTRY FARMS & HATCHERY 
Drawer 3, Rosemont, Hunterdon Co., New Jersey 


JUST-RIT 
nfa ST-RITE 
— 


1% MILLION chicks | 
for 1922 

der. Ahatch e ball peat 40 Breods Chicks. 4 

Breeds Ducklings. Select and ll Grades, Cate 

ogue Free, stamps appreciated. 

NABOB HATCHERIES, Dept. 31, Gambier, O. 


THE “OLD RELIABLE” 
OHIO HATCHERY 


Which has been in the business 22 YEARS 
ean supply you with the best chicks from 

the leading varieties and at reasonable 
prices. They give satisfaction because 


UHL — Chicks Are Right 


t Our Catalog NOW_ before you ordes 
ick A. 4 re. 100 live delivery guaranteed 


THE on  matevent, Box 504, WEW WASHINGTON, QHIQ 
“250,000 Taylor’s Superior Baby Chix for 1922" 


Our Baby Chix Have stood the test for 14 years and 
their merits have Been well established for many 
years, therefore you take no chances when ordering 


























Prices are greatly reduced and 
some are as low as 9/20 per chick 

We also furnish the Chix when we agrtce 

to, a matter that should not be overlooked 
&. ¢C. White and Brown Leghorns; 8. C. Black 
Minoreas;: 8 C. R. I. Reds; Ringlet Barred Rocks; 
White Kocks; Regal White Wyandottes. 

Descriptive price list free. 

THE DEROY Ti TAYLOR | COMPANY, NEWARK, N. Y. N.Y. 


Sheridan Farms Quality 
Pure-bred, Pepful Baby Chicks 


Per 100 500 1000 
&. C. White, Brown Leg ... $14 $65 $125 
Barred Rocks, 8. C. Reds....... $16 $77 $150 
Anconas, Blk. Minorcas $18 + $85 $160 
Sent a special delivery parcel post prepaid, 
100 per cent live delivery guaranteed. 
Sheridan SS Snel SAIDAN | FARMS Peansylvania 





Sunnyside Farm, Pleasant Valley, N. Y. 


Fb nested Single Oomb White Leghorns are Esz 
aying Machines. Their type are officially recognized 
as they won in largest utility clan ever shown, first 
nd second Pullet 200 in clan. Judged by Professor 
urd, Cornell. Orders booked for Hatching Eggs, Ba 
Chic 7 Prices very reasonable. Write tor. Mating list. 
Box 5 


BABY CHICKS 


om pure-bred, heavy producing 8. C. W. Leghorns. 

ve sell year after year to same customers 

There is a reason. April and May chix, $16 per 100. 
100¢ live arrival guaranteed 


wm. W. KETCH, Route 4, Cohecton, N.Y. 





BABY CHICKS 


Price List Prepaid to You Purcheod Stock 





50 25 

wh. & Br. Legherns.......... $12.00" $6.50 $3.50 
Buff Leghorns .... 2... -enene 00 7.50 4.00 

Black segheras 8.00 4.25 

» Anconas . 8.00 4.235 
BRIMSTONE 2.cccccccccccccccccces 15.00 8.00 25 

j B. BRED, . cccccceccccccceces 8.00 4.25 
= meee perererrer> 15, 8.00 4.25 

Buff & Wh. s ° 3.50 4.50 

Wh. & L .Wyandottes 8.50 4.50 

Buff Orpingtons 8.50 4.50 

Black Langshans 10,00 5.25 

Brahmas ....... 10.59 5.50 

Start the season right with chicks that can be de- 

pended upon to produce profitable heavy egg producing 


hens. Farm at Hudson, O. Mail orders to 
J. KREJCI, 2165 East 86th St., CLEVELAND, 0. 


50,000 S.C. White Leghorn 


Chicks for June Delivery 





11c each, $52.50 per 500 
$100 per 1000—hatches due June 6-13-20 and 27. 
Order now and avoid the rush, 10 per cent will book 


your order. Young, Wyckoff and Barron strains. 
Our 12th year Catalog free. 
THE KEYSTONE HATCHERY 


SUNBEAM HATCHERY 


From twenty leading varieties, 

peery laying fowls, Leghorns, 

, Reds, Wyandottes, An- 

conas, ae Orpingtons. Produced 
ander my pe rsonal supervision. 100% live 
delivery right at your door by Prepaid 
Parcel Post guaranteed. Get Free catalog 

and order . 


H. B. Tippen, Sco Findlay, Ohio 
CHICKS— CHICKS 


Heavy Laying Quality. Direct from 
flocks kept by Specialist Breeders. 
Barred, Whit and Buff Rocks, 
White, Brown and Buff Leghorns, R. 
I. Reds, White Wyandottes. Buff 
Orpingtons, Anconas. 

100% Live Delivery Guaranteed Post 
Paid to your door. Our Profit Shar- 
om ae in ae Fan i! come ye money. Free 
circu explains a Get it 

vas OHIO HATCHERY 
Dept. A, Winchester, Ohie 


From hens selected for vigor and he vd 
laying qualities. BARRED and WHIT 
ROCKS, ROSE and SINGLE COMT: 
REDS, BUFF ORPINGTONS, ee’ 
WYANDOTTES, ANCONAS, 

WHITE, BROWN and Re FF LEG- 
HORNS. Prepaid Parcel Post richt to 
your inn and 100¢ LIVE DELIVERY 
GUARANTEED. Get Free Circular and 
— 


Eirkererilte Hatchery, Box 504, Kirkersville, Ohio. 


CRESTWOOD QUALITY BABY CHICKS 


Vigorous pure-bred chicks from large, free-range, 
thorobred hens selected for pe _' egg production. 
0 


RICHFIELD, PA. 























500 1000 
Rarron S. C. White Leghorn “S14 50 $70 $135 
Kure-bred Barred Rocks $17.00 $35 $160 
Pure-bred R. I. Reds = 00 $35, $160 
100% live delivery d. Sent p Cash 





with order. 
CRESTWOOD FARM. Box 45, Schaefferstown, Pa. 


BABY CHICKS 


Hatched by the best system of Incubation from a 

class bred | lay stock. Barred Rocks, Buff Roc 

Reds, Anco: lée i White Wyandottes, Black 

Minorcas, 300 “each: White, Brown, Buff Leghorns, 

lfc each. Pekin Ducklings, 30c each. Safe delivery 
guaranteed by prepaid parcel 

NUNDA POULTRY FARM 





NUNDA, N. Y. 











Tom Barron S:C. W. Leghorn 


The Worlds Best Layers. Baby Chicks 


David M. Hammond 
Cortland N. Y. 














CHICKS & HATCHING EGGS 


Single Comb Reds, Anconas, White and Brown Leg- 
horns. From pure bred, free range breeders: that 
ere bred for size, vigor, and high production. Circu- 





lar 
ADRIAN DE NEEF SODUS, NEW YORK. 











Among the Farmers 




















NEW YORK™ 
Eastern New York Doing 


CLARENCE FOOTE, NEW YORK 


The Mohawk valley cooperative 
breeders’ association has elected for 
president, W. G. Schuyler of Amster- 
dam; vice-president, M. J. Kennedy of 
Johnstown; secretary, G. H. Yourfg of 
Amsterdam; treasurer, G. H. Quack- 
enbush of Amsterdam; manager, J. W. 
Vaugh of Johnstown; directors, J. W. 
Vaugh, W. W. Turner, H. O. Wilkie. 
The Scheneetady market growers have 
rented 135 of the 200 public market 
stalls. 

In Schenectady county, the Delan- 
son, Quaker Street, and “Thousand 
Acres” school districts, voting sepa- 
rately on the proposition, were each 
one unanimous for consolidation. The 
valuation of the consolidated districts 
is more than $530,000. There are 132 
high school pupils, it is said, and steps 
have been taken to reorganize the dis- 
trict and to secure permission from 
the education department to build a 
high school at Delanson. 


Tioga Co.—The Dairymen’s league 
plant at Barton are refusing non- 
pooled milk. A few other nearby 
creameries are doing likewise. Some 
of the non-poolers are delivering milk 
to Appalachin and are receiving $1.73 
per hundred. The producer pays 20 
cents a can for hauling it from Owego. 
Some people are separating their milk 
and making butter. There is much 
controversy on all sides—[A. A. 
Drew, 


Erie Co.—Cows wintered well. Not 
much plowing being done yet. Farm- 
ers made sugar of good quality. Syrup 
sold for $2.15 per gal., butter 42c, 
eggs 24c.—[Mrs. Colby. 


Saratoga Co.—Lack of work and re- 
duction of wages in the cities are 
sending people out to the farms. No 
trouble about hiring help. Low price 
of milk is discouraging to farmers. 
Eggs coming in in quantities and the 
price dropping steadily. Demand for 
cows is slow. Great interest is mani- 
fested in the Home Bureau. Meetings 
are well attended.—[E. S. Rodgers. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Butler Co.—Cold weather and late 
spring. Many public sales being held, 
cows selling from $18 to $30. Oats 
50c a bushel, clover seed $18, timothy 
seed $4.50. Business is dull among 
the farmers but fruit outlook good.—- 
[Martin Brown. 


9)Farm Maps Suggested 

The development of farms and 
farmers’ homes suggests the necessity 
of placing farms and farmers on the 
map. Plans whereby a farm may be 
located as easily as a city residence 
can be devised by the use of maps 
and farm names. Every farmer 
should adopt an appropriate or dis- 
tinctive name for his property—T[O. 
D. 8. 





NEW JERSEY 
Dr. Lipman Honored 


Dr. J. G. Lipman, director of the 
New Jersey agricultural experiment 
station and Dean of the college of 
agriculture, has been appointed a na- 
tional delegate from the United States 
to the International Conference on 
Soils at Prague, Czecho-slovakia, April 
18-25. Dr. Lipman has also been 
asked by Secretary Wallace to repre- 
sent the United States department of 
agriculture in the forthcoming con- 
ference af International Institute of 
Agriculture to be held at Rome on 
May 8. He plans to stay two months 
in Europe. 





OHIO 


Portage Co.—We have plenty of po- 
tatoes, honey and maple syrup. Eggs 
20c a dozen, butter about 25c a 
pound.—[Mrs. E. G. Shewell. 


Jackson Co—Much rain _ today. 
Grass has begun to show green. Farm- 


ers getting ready for spring crops... 


Prices about the same as last month. 
—[J. B. Wilson. 





Tobacco Notes—The Federal de- 
partment of agriculture’s reports show 
that Pennsylvania ranks second in the 
country in acreage and value of the 
tobacco crop. Lancaster county, Pa., 
produces two-thirds of the state’s 
crop. 











Well-Bred From Record Layers 


Each chick with its sterling, robust vitality is 
a living illustration of our quality idea. ‘ 


Leghorns, Reds, Rocks, _ 


Safe arrival of full count 

eee anywhere within 

miles. Catalogue and 
Price List Free. sa 








Baby Chicks 


We ship anywhere and pay Post 
charges. Guaranteed 95% safe arrival. 
Barred Recks, White Rocks, Buff 
& Rocks, KR. I. Reds, White Leghorns, 
a Brown Leghorns, Buff Leghorns, 
White Wyandottes, Black Muinorcas, 
Anconas, B Orpingtons, mixed 
Odds and am, a today for price 


E. P. GRAY, Box 32. Savona, N. Y. 






















COOLEY 
Chicks Grow 

Don’t buy BABY 
CHICKS until you 
write me your wants. 
We hatch thousands of chicks from pure- 
bred, pedizreed flock layers. We have all 
the leading varieties and they are of the 
famous COOLEY QUALITY that will 
please you 

Write for booklet and price list. 


S. C. COOLEY, Dept. 15, Frenchtown,N. J. 


Winners at the 
NCONAS leading N.Y. State 
Shows for a pat 


six years. 

ted amount of fine neck” for a r~ 

Baby Chicks, Eggs from = matings 

$3.00 for 13, $5.00 for 26. rite me your 
so today, satisfaction guaranteed. 


John F. Blatt Jr., R-2, Box A, Frankfort, N. Y. 


BABY CHICKS 


Our 18th year for shiepie 
ehicks. We have the best 

and Exhibiting Stock. By 

-areel Post prepaid. Safe ar- 
























price: ite f Fre 
s. 7 | our ce 
Catalog and Price List. 


20%, Century, tetetarz 


Baby Chicks 


= Hatched from High Egg Record Flocks 


$10 per 100 up 
Ten Leading Varieties 
Send for Free Catalog. 


Bs Lantz Hatchery 
Est. 1 Tiffin, Ohio. 


MEH ICIS ——e 


F eunstew Black Leghorn Chicks 


Very different from the ordinary chickery 
chick. The square treatment you will 
; receive is unusual. 
a Write for circular and prices 


A. E. Hampton, Box A. Pittstown, W. J. 
® 


HUMMERS FAMOUS BABY CHICKS 


Leghorns: White 25 
Black, ene $4. 4 s835 $15.00 s140 
Bar Rock oc Y 























6. 6.75 13. 3-00 2 00 


week ‘prepaid live arrival. 
One customer made “3858. 00 with 1000 of our chicks in 
six months. Facts, figures prove it. Write today. 
Catalog with Special Offer 
E. R. HUMMER & CO. 
Frenchtown, N. J. Dept. 7. 


CHICKS WITH “PEP” 


Our bred-to-lay and exhibition chicks 
Will pay you. Try them and be con- 
vinced. Rocks, Reds, Wyandottes, 
Orphingtons, Anconas, Minorcas, Leg- 
horns. Safe delivery guaranteed. 
@zepaid. Prices right, Free catalog. 


. [eee CHICK HATCHERY, 
Bex A Holgate, Ohie 


WHITE and BROWN EGGS 


We buy for cash or handle consignments. 
Either way you get top prices. 
Daily returns. 


Mar: enset Butter & Egg Co. 


ED COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
160 READE STREET NEW YORK 


, HATCHING EGGS 


free range birds. Prices reasonable. Fertility 
F memes catalog free. 
Hu. H. FREED TELFORD, PA. 


a ee 














DAY OLD CHICKS 
for sale, 8 varieties. Thousands per week. Strong, 
Retter hatched, Pure Bred and utility, circular free. 
Estb. 1903. OLD queer HATCHERY, Dept. 3 
New Washington, Qhi 


BREEDING AND HATCHING EGGS 
Best breeds. Chickens, Ducks, Geese, Turkeys, 
Guineas. Write your wants. Prices reasonable. 
Satisfaction and safe arrival perenneed. Catalog 
Free. H. A. SOUDER. Box @. Sellersville, Pa. 


TIFFANY’S SUPERIOR 

Chicks “Faz " Ducklings 

Aldham Poultry Farm, R33, Phoenixville, Pa. 
TOM BARRON PEDIGREE, STRAIN S. ¢. 


White Leghorns exclusively, large, heal April 
a b> 4 pe hunetred. RY Dame $20. =, de- 


Peen’s WHITE "teen HORN, PARM, CLYDE, N. Y. 
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BOOK ON 
DOG DISEASES 
And How to Feed 
Mailed free to any address 
by the author. 


H. Clay Glover Co. Inc. 


129 West 24st St. New York 

















oP TREE 


GoldRings are yours, 
postpaid, for selling 


tifu] Art or Religious 
- pictures at 10c. each. 
er Pictures Today. GATES MFG. CO. Dept. 761, CHICAGO 


Dollars in Hares 


We pay $7.00 to $18.50 and up a pair 
and express charges. Big Profits. We 
supply guaranteed high grade stock at 
lowest prices and buy all perfect pairs 
you raise. Use back yard, barn, 
cellar, attic. 


Contract and Illustrated Catalog Free 


STANDARD FOOD & FUR ASS’N 
407 H. Broadway NEW YORK 


HAY- 


W.D. POWER & CO, 60! W. 33rd St., New York 

We are the largest handlers of hay in 
Greater New York; if you have hay to 
dispose of, don’t overlook us. R.R. vermits 
sent on request, 


FOR BEST RESULTS ~ 
Ship Your] 
HAY and PRODUCE 
to 








f 

















Chelsea Hay and Crain Co. Inc., 
Commission Merchants 


2371 First Avenue New York City 
References: Chelsea Exchange Bank, Commercial] Agencies 








Farmers Supplied with 
STEEL WIRE BALE TIES 
for Hay and Straw baling, etc. 
Quality Guaranteed 


H. P. & H. F. Wilson Co. 
520 Washington St. New York 











RUSH ORDERS FOR 


Crosshead Bale Ties 


Delivered promptly at low 
prices. Freight Prepaid 


TUDOR & JONES, Weedsport, N.Y. 














“HAY WANTED” 


We handle all grades qf hay and straw. If you 
do not care to consign, will purchase outright. 
Correspondence solicited. 


SEQRGE E. VAN voust, we, 
21-22 N. Y. Hay Exchange, 


ECCS WANTED 


FRESH WHITES AND BROWNS 
ALSO DUCK EG 
for the select at we have ad over 40 years 
building > Ship carefully graded and packed stock. 
e buy or handle on commission. 


‘aan . RITTENHOUSE & CO. 
Bonded Commission Merchants 
23-25 Jay Street New York City 


Top Prices and Prompt ‘Returns for 


FRESH WHITE AND BROWN 
EGGS AND DUCK EGGS 
M. ROTH & CO. 


185 Duane St., New York, N. Y. 


EGGS WANTED 


Well packed, = graded, Whites and Browns 
ing highest prices. 


Lewis & Sandbank 


Bonded Commission eo 


152 Reade St., New York, 
REFS. GREENWICH BANK: COM. AGENCIES 


acest HAND EGG CASES 


Carlots a specialty 
Write for Prices 
V. — ~— co. 
































Wholesale alers a 
519 W. 42 a New ork ty. 








Wholesale Markets 


The market reports on 2 page outline con- 
ditions existing o~ yt ~ 3 betore the date 
are 


», they can- 
quick changes in market 
ices. market conditions 
should be considered principally a giving 
the eoaerel nad and underlying influences 
the various commodi' 




















Grain and Feed Review 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN 
STANDARD GRADES WITH ~ er 


Wheat Corn Oat 
1922 1921 1922 1921 1922 ‘Toot 
Chicago 1382 150 .57% .56 .37% .37% 
New York 1.43% 1.60 74 -79 -46% .50 

After considerable fluctuation prices of 
wheat made a net gain of 2c a bushel 
since our last report, while corn and other 
grains held their own in the main. The 
expectation of a greater export movement 
of wheat was not realized and prevented 
a further gain. This coupled with the 
fact that no shortage is in sight and cash 
wheat is being freely offered undermined 
the strength of the general position to 
some extent. Canada sold heavily for ex- 
ort but foreign news was not particularly 
uoyant and the Liverpool market de- 
clined one point on free offerings from 
Argentina, 

orn was fairly steady because of light 
receipts at primary points and liberal ex- 
port sales, but the undertone was not 
confident so that on the whole the gain 
was slight. Stocks of oats are liberal 
and demand slow so that the tone was 
easy. Rye was firmer relatively than 
other grains on account of export sales 
to Russia. 

At New York No 2 hard winter wheat 
sold $1.43 % bu; No 2 mixed durum 1.35 
%; No 2 yellow corn 74c:; No 2 mixed 
aie ; No 2 white 74c; No 2 white oats 
46%4c; No 3 white 45%c: No 4 white 
434%4c; export rye 1.00%; barley for malt- 
ing BY%@TIe: milling buckwheat’ 2.45@ 
2.50 per 100 Ibs. 

4 wee * No 2 red winter wheat sold 
$1. 2 = corn 57%4c; No 2 
~ A 57 ere: N 2 white oats 35%@ 


37%c; barley 
EG NEARBY WHITE 
AND BROWN 


LIVE POULTRY AND DRESSED CALVES 
When — Le a strictly reliable house to ship 
need look no further than 


‘Some & Menke 


Bonded Commission Merchants 
W. WASHINGTON MKT., NEW YORK 
Established 1833 


LET US SELL 
YOUR EGGS 
ON COMMISSION 
W. H. HENNEBERGER, Inc. 
329 Greenwich St., New York City 


BALFOUR BROTHERS 
BONDED COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
850 Washington St., New York 
make daily returns to shippers of 


White and Brown Eggs 


We will get you full market prices. Try 
with a shipment; send for stencils. 

















Right now for Easter we need 
MORE WHITE AND BROWN EGGS 


We have a big, high class trade 
that pays , @ prices for the best. 


Full returns daily. us with your next shipment. 


Arnold Weitz 


183 Duane*St., New York 


Ref. Atlantic Natl. Bank, New York. 


SHIP YOUR EGGS 


WHITE AND BROWN 
Td - R. BRENNER & SONS 


Bonded Commission Merchants 
358 Greenwich St. New York City 


FANCY ECCS WANTED 


we are jobbers to the best trade in New York. 
We can show you results on Fancy White and 
Brown Eggs; also Farmers’ Butter. 


Give us a trial; 30 years in business. 


H. WITTNER 
318 Greenwich St. 











New York 














Newark, New Jersey 
feeds more than 1,000,000 people daily 


Adam Hebeler & Co. 


46-48 St., Commerce St., Newark, N. J. 
are reputable wholesale dealers in 


Eggs, Live Poultry and Veal 


Try us; you will ship more than once. 


MY SPECIALTY 


one e and Brown 
well graded - ay wanted 
Hinet” market prices; Romer returns 


MORRIS GINI 
34 Jay St. New York City 
SHIP ALL YOUR WHITE end BROWN EGCS 








any amount to 
M. FLIEGEL & SON 
342 Greenwich St. New York 


We assure best results and prompt 
returns. Write for shipping tags 


17 Year of Handling Efficiently 


white Nearby Eggs Brown 


Should Warrant a Tri ipment to 


JOSEPH SIL SILBERMAN, 36 b day St Street, | M y 





f. 





at New York mill feed was steady with 
igher asking prices by the mills while 
ffering S were smaller. City bran 
sold $30.50 a 100-lb sack; middli ngs 32; 
western AY tar Sag ogee, 30.10; standar 
sap eed 15.25; Tye middlings 
; couensees” oil meal 36% protein 
49.50@52; linseed oil meal 57. 





General Markets 


App ples—At New York the limited amount 
of barreled aaptes principally Baldwins 
continued steady at $6@8 per bbl as to 
quality. Spies generally poor and slow 
ease at 7.50@11 as to quality; Ben Davis 


ns and Peas—At New York market 
was dull, Marrows especially and sales 
were slow while peas were firmer and held 
with confidence. Marrow 100 Ibs $6.50@7; 
peas 6.75@7.25; medium 6.75@7.25; Koten- 


ashi were irregular at 5@6; red kidney 
8@8.50; white 9.25@10: yellow eye 6.50@ 
7.25: Scotch peas 6.25@6.75; green 5.75 


@6.50. 

Cabbage—At New York very little old 
stock arrived and was generally poor and 
sold slowly at $1.50@2 sack; new cabbage 
in liberal supply and dull at 1.25@1.50 bu. 

Carrots—At New York cut carrots 4 
liberal supply and selling slowly at $3 
@4 100-lb bag; new crop stock easy ‘at 
1@1.50 bu. 

Hay and Straw—At New York receipts 
of hay were lighter and market advanced 
on fancy timothy, large and small bales 
ee Z selling $30@31 ton; No 2, 26@29; 

ay ow ; shipping | bay 20@22; fancy 
ot mixed 26@29 33025: No 2, 
21@22; rye straw firmer a 35; oat straw 
steady at 16@18; tangled wheat 16@18. 

Maple Sugar and Syrup—At New York 
maple ouges continued nominally steady 
at 9@138c lb; and syrup $1.50@1.75 gal, 
with trade very slow. Clover honey in 
comb 15@28c 1b; extracted 7@lic; buck- 
wheat in comb 12@25c; extracted 6@10c. 

Onions—At New York old stock was in 
very limited supply, mostly in cold stor- 
age, and fancy yellows advanced to $14 
@15 bag for state and western stock. 
New Texas onions crate 3.50@5.50; Argen- 
tine 100-Ibs 8.50@9; Egyptian 110-Ibs 7.25 
@9; Chilian 100-lbs 7.85@9; Havana bush 
5.50@6. 

Potatoes—At New York receipts of Maine 
stock were liberal and trading dull with 
market weak. State receipts in light sup- 
ly and barely steady. Maine stock 180- 
bs $3.50@4; state stock 3.50@3.75; state 


and Maine 150-Ibs 2.50@2.90; Long Island 


180-lbs ogy to 8 Florida cobblers bbl 
6@9: Rose 6.50@10; Bermuda No 1 bbl 
11@12. 





Dairy Markets 


Butter—At New York the butter market 
has been gradually working down to its 
spring level but receipts have not increased 
as yet sufficiently to cause any marked 
decline. Storage holdings are being de- 
pleted at the usual rate for this time 
of the year and a little more western 
creamery is being produced, but bad roads 
have interfered with shipments and de- 
liveries of cream. This, however, has 
made no particular difference in the man- 
ufacture, and the supply has continued 
equal to demand. Some western markets 
have weakened which caused a more con- 
servative attitude in New York and other 
eastern markets. The principal inquiry 
was for undergrade western creamery and 
high grade storage stock. State dairy 
in moderate supply and demand. Un- 
salted western creamery is not so plen- 
tiful and prices firmer. State dairy fair 
to fine 33@35c Ib: fresh western creamery 
top scores 36@36%4c;. extras 35%c; firsts 
34@35c; unsalted 1@1%c higher than 
salted; storage extras 3444@35c; firsts 33 
@34%c; seconds 30%@32%c. 

Cheese—At New York fresh cheese de- 
clined in sympathy with western mar- 
kets; storage cheese fairly steady. Fresh 
state flats@fncreasing A supply and mar- 
ket not so active. cheese quiet. 
State flats held ou@ose: fresh 18'14@20c; 
held twins 224@24c; fresh 18%@20c; do- 
mestic Swiss fancy 46c; No 1 40@44c. 

Eggs—At New York western stock con- 
tinued steady while nearby hennery whites 
advanced since our last report on ac- 
count fa the increasigjg disparity between 
recei Western stock has increased in 
a " while nearby and Pacific coast 
whites were not so plentiful and the trade 
on these was particularly active to fill 
Lenten requirements. There was also a 
scarcity of duck eggs with advancing 
rice. Nearby hennery whites extra fancy 
7c doz: extras 34@35c; extra firsts 220 
33c; gathered 29@32c; pullets 26@26% 
Pacifie coast whites 38@35e ; nearby hen: 
nery browns ¢ 3lc; western extras 30c; 
extra firsts 27@28c; firsts 24@26%c. 

Live Poultry—At New York market ad- 
vanced on account of firmer western mar- 
kets and more active demand with the 
approach of Jewish holidays. Fancy 
heavy fowls were particularly wanted 
while chickens and old roosters- were 
steady. Turkeys, ducks and geese gen- 
erally poor. More spring broilers are 
coming by express and prices tended 
down; express fowls 30@31c 1b; chickens 
35c: spring —— 65@70c; white leg- 


horns 35@65c; ons 35@40c; turkeys 
35400 ; ducks “3 @35e; geese 17@20c; 
pigeons pair 65c; guineas 70¢ ; roosters, 


Ib, 18@20c. 





Live Stock Market 


LATEST QU yy ge FOR BEST rE. 
4Go 


INGS COMPARED WITH ONE YE.. 

Cattle Ho; we Shee 

1922, 1921 _ 1922” 1921 Ewes 1st 

Chicago $9.25 $ 9.00 $10.75 $ 9.75 $10.50 $6.00 
New York 8.75 985 11.50 10.50 00 °6.00 
Buffal 8.40 10.25 11.00 10:85 10.25 @7% 
Pineburg 9.60 10.00 11.25 11.00 9.10 6.25 
Kansas City 8.50 8.75 10.30 9.00 9:50 5.75 


At New York steers and bulls ruled 
fairly steady and choice cows firm since 
our last report, but medium qualities were 
slow and easier. Inferior to choice steers 
sold $6.75@8.87 per 100 Ibs: good to choice 
ty 4.50@5.60; fair to choice cows 4@ 
5.50. Some particularly fancy steers aver- 
aging about 1280 Ibs sold at 8.75. Penn- 
sylvania and Ohio stock commanded about 
the same price for the same weights. 
Calves were more active and there was a 
better clearance at an advance of 1 since 
our fast reer, fine veals selling up to 
12.50 per 1 Ibs, culls 8. 

Sheep and lambs were steady, 
lambs "iting $12@14; clipped 
Ohio sheep were rincip ally offered and 
—- weighing 61@63 ibe wsold 13.25@13.50. 

ght to medium — hogs sold 
$11. Es per 100 Ibs; heavy 11@11.25; roughs 
8.75@9. 


unshorn 
13.50. 
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At Chicago steers were steady to firm 
at $9.25 top with bulk selling 7.25@8.40; 
fat cows sold 5.35@6.75; most veal calves 
at 8. 9; hogs were steady at 10.75 top, 
the bulk selling 10.15@10.65; wooled lamb 
sold up to 16.25; shorn, 13.35@13.75; 
wooled ewes 10.50; native spring lambs 
18.75@20. 

The Horse Market 

At New York, there was no change in 

rices for farm animals, $180@275 each. 

mand was active and trading brisk, 
with considerable business in the auctions 


To Make Spray Mixture Stick 


Among the innovations in auxiliary 
spray materials is a casein product, 
which is mixed with the usual spray 
materials to give the mixture adher- 
ing properties. This casein spreader 
is the byproduct of creameries and is 
so prepared that it is:completely solu- 
able and very finely pulverized. 

Interest in this casein spreader has 
been quite largely limited to some of 
the apple orchard work in the west- 
ern states, but in the past season sev- 
eral of our eastern growers tried out 
the mixture with some success. At 
present this is entirely an experimen- 
tal proposition, but if the theory 
eventually turns out to be good pract- 
ice, growers will hear more of it in 
years to come. Lack of sticking prop- 
erty in spray mixtures has caused con- 
siderable wastage, and if a spreader 
in the spray solution can be used 
cheaply and effectively, so much the 
better. 








HORSE BREEDERS 


For Sale BLACK PERCHERON gelding seven 

years weight 1450, square build, 

sound, and in first class condition. Work anywhere. 
WM. T. PENNELL, Honeoye, Ontario Co. N. Y. 











SHEEP BREEDERS 





DORSET RAMS 


Several registered Dorset yearling &nd ram lambs for 
sale at reasonable prices. For particulars apply 
Fillimere Farms. C. T. Brettell. Benningten, Vt. 











SWINE BREEDERS 


REGISTERED 0. I. C. PIGS 
FOR SALE 


Twelve Dollars Each; Elther Sex. 
FAIR ACRES FARM JOHN T. BISHOP 
Penn Yan, N. Y. R. D. 9 








LARGE BERKSHIRES AT HIGHWOOD 


The first prize Berkshire barrow at the International, 
shown by Penna State — ee as well as his sire and 
dam, were Lay by_us. ial offering of bred ee. 
H.C. & H HARPENDING, Bex 10, Dundee, N. Y. 





Large English Berkshire Swine 
Registered stock of the best type. Both sexes, not 
akin; at right prices. 


HOME FARM CENTER VALLEY, PA. 








CATTLE BREEDERS 
GLISTA BULL CALF 


Born Oct. 2ist, 1921. Sire, Korn yp? Pontiac 
Glista from a son of Glista Ernestine, the great Cor- 
nell cow with seven 30 Ib. records, the best. 323.9 lbs. 
1042.16 Ibs. butter 





milk, 35.97 lbs. butter in 7 days; 
1 year. 


Dam of calf, Matador Korndyke Pontiac, A. R. 0. 
record as a 3 year old 72 Ibs. milk 1 day; 489.5 Ibs. 
milk, 21.25 Ibs. butter 7 days. This calf combines 


the great producing families of Matador and Glista. 
He is well marked and a very straight, fine individual. 
Price $75.00, registered transferred and crated. 

BRADLEY FULLER __Utica, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—Bull ae for Service 


An Excellent Individual born August 3, 1920. 
Sired by a son of a 42-lb. 4 year old. His 
dam is by a 37-Ib. son of King of the Pontiacs 
and from a 29-Ib. cow 











Six nearest dams average 30.72 Ib. butter in 
7 days. First check for $150.00 takes him. 
WANDAGA HERD 
Under Federal Supervision 
Ward W. Stevens Liverpool, N. Y. 











100 Holstein Cows 


Some fresh with calves by eir sides. Others to 
freshen in January and February. These cows are 
large in size and from 3 to 6 yr. a If you want 
good cows at the right price see ours first as we aim 
to please you. Wire me when you will be here and I 
will meet you at the station 


W. E. Totman 
Phone 1368 Cortland, N. Y. 


REGISTERED HOLSTEIN BULL 


Extra well bred, nicely marked, 13 months old, well 
ready for immediate use, Price $110. 





grown; 
2 Car Loads High Grade Springers 
{ Car Load Registered Females 
Write , your wants 
J. A. LEACH 
PHONE 973 CORTLAND, N. _ ¥. 





125 Grade HOLSTEIN COWS 


The greater portion of these cows, are fresh and olose 
to calving. They are in fine condition, extra heavy 
ilkers, large in size; also a few choice Guernsey cows. 


F. P. SAUNDERS Certiand, N. Y. 


HOLSTEIN or GUERNSEY CALVES 
7 weeks old, 31/32nds pure, $25.00 each, crated for 
shipment anywhere. Registered Holstein bull calves, 
$45.00. Satisfaction guaranteed. Edgewoed Farms, 
Whitewater, Wis. 


WANTED—A HOME 


istered and high grade Holstein-Friesian 
eiear ps bull calves, $25 and up. Write us your wants 


Browncroft Farms. (Cortland Ce.) McGraw, N. Y. 


BROAD ACRES GUERNSEYS 











rn 5-21-21. 5 of 7 nearest dams have 9 
ane t 1304.66 intl, 549.58 fat. Price $100. 
Federal Accredited Herd. 

FRANK M. SMITH 
New York 


Springfield Center, 
AIRY SHORT HORNS 


le! Bull calves two months old and up, 
fons Siete 40 to 55 Ibs. per day, $35.00 to $0500 
each, pees istered. Also yearling baw 1 and_heifers. 
GEO. L. MARVINE NDOVER, OHIO 
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cAmerica’s Most Famous Dessert 
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OU get real satisfaction 


out of a dish of Jell-O. It a Angin CG and 
yivee > 9 s ‘actory o e Genesee Pure 
gives the right touch to a Food Company ave at LeRoy 
meal, just light enough and New York, in the famous 


. 4 “a 
just sweet enough. Geneate Valley Connery 


No matter how heavily 


you may have eaten, you a 


— feel the need of a The Genesee Pure Food 
essert at the rise Company of Canada, Led., 
h I a end, otherw IS€ are at Bridgeburg, Ontario, 
the meal seems incomplete. on the Niagara River. 


Jell-O fills that need exactly. 


JELL-O 
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CARBIDE — 


BURNS BRIGHTER AND LASTS LONGER 


Vf pure Bred Cattle Cost No More Than 
Mixed Breeds, Which Would You Buy? 


Standard Carbide is the Pure Carbide and. 
costs no more than inferior Grades. 


scientific process, it is free from the ~ 
many impurities that cause trouble, in- 
A convenience and waste in inferior 


BA grades of carbide. 





| 


Many farmers find it most profitable 
to buy only pure breds, even though 
they may cost more in the beginning. 


Every farmer who has once used 
Standard Carbide in his acetylene §& 
generator knows it is the most eco- 
nomical of carbides— because it *‘burns 
brighterlJasts longer’’ and never costs 
more, 


Tested, fairly and squarely against 
4 other carbides, it bas demonstrated its 
B superiority. Standard Carbide gives a 
brighter and more uniform light. 
These results hold true for all types 
of acetylene generators. 





Standard Carbide is all carbide. Re- 
fined and purified by an improved 


Your dealer probably carries Standard Carbide. 
If not, write to us for further information, 


Prompt deliveries assured by our system of warehouses. 
Standard Carbide keeps pure and dry in the big blue stee] drums. 


THE FARMERS’ STANDARD CARBIDE CO., Inc. 
Factory, Plattsburg, N. ¥.. Executive Offices, 15 W. 37thSt., N. Y. City 
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Beacon Lights of Business 


LONG perilous coasts, lighthouses throw 

their guiding rays far into the night to 
warn the mariners and help them safely past 
the shoals. 


Business, too, has its beacons. They are the 
advertisements which throw a powerful light 
to guide you in your buying. They show you 
what to buy, where to buy and when to buy- 


Spend a few minutes running through the 
advertisements in this publication. Then buy 
the products that have proved up in the'light of 
advertising. 


Manufacturers who advertise deliberately tocus 
thousands of eyes on their products. Their 
wares must be good, their values honest and 
their prices right or they could not advertise 
successfully. 


In the advertisements you see |products that ‘ 
have made good under the critical inspection of 
buyers. These products are full value'products 
They return you dollar for dollar. Buy them. 


Let the beacon of advertising guide you as it is 
guiding so many astute buyers, 


Then you can know thatievery cent you spend 
buys its full quota of value. 




















































You will derive much 
is pleasure and comfort and 
IE satisfaction from this big 
Summit Pipeless furnace. 
It is a scientifically con- 
structed heater, and will 
supply more heat with less 
fuel than any pipeless we’ve 
ever tested. 








Summit dealers are authorized to 
guarantee this furnace to you, un- 
conditionally. If it doesn’t come 
up to every representation we make, 
then we want you to cal] on us to 
make good, which we will gladly do. 


Let one of our dealers tell you 
about the many advantages the 
Summit has over ordinary pipeless 
heaters. This is a real‘furnace, and 
will be a joy to your household 
every day of the long winter months, 

















The special Summit installation does away with all cold air drafts over your floors, Two cold air returns 
placed in distant parts of the house, take in the cold air from the floors and the remotest corners, allowing the 
hot air to flow freely and evenly. Write us for particulars and name of nearest dealer. 


SUMMIT FOUNDRY CO. 
GENEVA, N, Y. 


MANUPACTURERS OF THE FAMOUS PORCELAIN ENAMEL RANGES 





























